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PAINTING HIVES, ETC. 





DOOLITTLE’S VLEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 





N page 496, current volume of GLEANINGS, the 
editor asks if painting the front of the hives 
in different colors makes any difference with 
the bees as to their ability to distinguish their 
own hive. Yes, I think it does; but the hive 

has not so much to do with it as does the alighting- 
board, or projecting part to the bottom-board. Sev- 
eral times I have been obliged to change bottom- 
boards to some old hives, the bottoms to which had 
been made of basswood; and when the new bright 
pine bottom-boards took the place of the old ones, 
the bees returning from the fleld would hover about 
for a long time before they dared to drop upon this 
(to them) strange object. This reluctance to enter 
the hive would last for two or three days, when 
finally they became used to it, and in two wecks a 
change back again to a dark weather-beaten board 
would cause the same reluctance to entering again. 
As my bottom-board projects ten inches in front of 
the hive, for an alighting-board it will be seen that 
the whole width would present quite a different ap- 
pearance. Again, I now use one hive for two nu- 
clei, with the entrances only about 16 inches apart, 
und facing the same direction, the hives being 
painted all alike; yet by the use of the cleated 
boards spoken of in the last paragraph of my article 
on page 496, I never lose a queen by her entering 
the wrong entrance. By changing this board 1 
can cause the same hesitancy with the bees about 
entering their own home, spoken of above. 
CHILLED BEES. 
Page 498, July 1 GLEANINGS, has something to say 


about chilled bees, saying, ** Perhaps Doolittle may 
enlighten us further.’’ Out of some five different 
experiments along the McFadden line to see how 
long I could keep half ateacupful of bees alive 
after being chilled, 44% days was the latest point at 
which any could be brought to life again by warmth 
with moisture, and 3% days by dry heat. Moist 
warm air seems to be more effective in restoring 
such bees than dry or stove heat. These bees were 
shaken on the snow, with a temperature a little 
above the freezing-point; and as soon as they 
ceased to move I picked them up and carried them 
to the cellar, of the same temperature in which bees 
winter well. From the cellar, a few were taken 
every half-day, and warmed, with the above result. 
All of them had empty stomachs, and J still have a 
desire to try bees gorged with honey, to see if that 
makes any difference. In two instances, after pick- 
ing up half ateacupful of bees, and leaving them 
inacup or pile, they came to life again; while if 
scattered about, none did. It would seem that this 
would be against the McFadden plan, if nothing 
else about it is. Prof. Boynton was sanguine that 
the thing would work, but he has gone out of bees, 
and I have lost track of him. 


CAPPED QUEEN-CELLS AND FIRST SWARMS. 

It would seem as if Prof. Cook must have read my 
article on swarming rather carelessly (page 510, 
July 1). I did not say that first swarms never leave 
without sealed queen-cells, as the professor will see 
if he carefully reads my article again. I said the 
| first swarm of the season, by which I meant, if Prof. 
| Cook has 20 colonies to cast swarms, the first of 
| those 20 swarms will not issue without one or more 
| capped queen-cells; and with me this rule holds 
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good, no matter what variety the bees are. After 
this first one, others often come with no prepara- 
tion for swarming, as Prof. Cook tells of, as I con- 
ceded in my former article. Then again, friend 
Cook, Doolittle made no “assertion” regarding 
even the first swarm of the season. I said I had 
never known them to do otherwise, but did not say 
but they might. Candidly, friend C., did you ever 


know the very first swarm that issued in an apiary | 
} 


to do so before the queen-cells were sealed? 


QUEEN-CELL PROTECTORS. 


I wish to say a few words more regarding queen- 


cell protectors. Since writing last about them I 
Sent for ten of friend Koot’s make, and I find them 
too flaring, or too large at the big end. The taper 
wants to be so slim that the protector strikes the 
sidt's of the cell before the point comes to the apex 


of the protector, keepih# it back from ', to \ of | 


an inch, while these last allow the point to stick 
through about that far, so the bees can tear the end 
off if they wish. When just right it is impossible 
for the bees to bite into the cell—at least, so it 
Scems to me. 

Now a word about using them. Instead of fold- 
ing the ends of the wire Gloth over the cell, as 
friend Root directs, put a wooden plug or a piece of 


corncob in after the cell, and fold the wire cloth | 


over that, or, better still, clip off what of the wire 
runs above this stopper. In using, lift a comb from 
the hive; and in a place near the brood, mash with 
the finger a few cells down to the base of the comb; 


and in this indentation in the comb place the base | 
of the protector, pressing it in by bearing against | 


the side of the protector and stopper. This imbeds 


it in the comb so it will stay; and when it is lowered | 


into the hive the combs come together as if nothing 
were there, after which it is impossible for it to fall 
out. This does not injure the combs any; for as 
soon as the protector is taken out, the bees raise 
the cells again. To avoid chilling the cells in cool 
weather, take to a warm room to fix in the protect- 
ors; and when ready to go to the hives, put the pro- 
tectors around next to the body,in front, under 
the waistbands to the pants, the same as cartridges 
would be slipped ina belt. This keeps them in an 
upright position, snug and warm, and allows of 
stooping to open hives, ete. Embryo queens are 
easily chilled, and I mistrust this may account for 
some of the failures. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July 18, 1887. 


Many thanks to you, friend D., for the re- 
sult of your experiments in keeping chilled 


bees. I am astonished to know that you 
succeeded in keeping them as much as four | 


days and a half; but I was prepared, after 
all, to hear that the period might be longer 
than we had formerly put it, for I have 
made a few bees come to life at different | 
times, when it seemed to me as if they had | 
been out of stores a good deal longer than | 
24 or 48 hours. Now, who will help us test | 
this matter by chilling some bees when they | 
are full of honey ? Take some from a hive | 
right in the height of the clover or basswood | 
flow, for instance, and chill them in an ice- | 
house, just so they won’t move. and keep | 
them there. Thanks, also, for the sugges- | 
tion in regard to the queen-cell protector. | 
This illustrates once more how small a mat- | 
ter will make all the difference between suc- | 
cess and failure. | 


BEE CULTURE. Ava. 


CELLAR VS. OUTDOOR WINTERING. 





SOME EXCELLENT IDEAS FROM FRIEND HUTCHIN- 
SON IN REGARD TO THE MATTER. 


T is a pleasure indeed to discuss apicultural 
problems with such a man as ©. O. Poppleton— 
one who can lay aside prejudices, and calmly 
and fairly try to find truth. Iam glad to note 
with what unanimity most of the bee-journals 

and their contributors are dropping personalities— 

discussing principles instead of men. 

It is true, that these matters under discussion be- 
tween friend Poppleton and myself are foreign to 
| the main topic of my little book; but they are im- 
portant and seasonable. 

In regard to caring for bees in the cellar, there 
| may be a grain of truth in what Mr. Poppleton says. 
If a man wishes to leave his bees uncared for all 
winter, and go off to the land of flowers, it may be 
better to protect them thoroughly upon their sum- 
mer stands. Most of our bee-keepers, however, 
stay at home winters, and to them this question of 
| supervision is not a weighty one. Take my own 
| case, for instance. My bees were kept in a cellar 
| under the sitting-room, hence there was no expense 
| for a fire on account of the bees, or else there was 
| no expense for a fire to keep ourselves warm. I pre- 
sume the majority of bee-keepers are situated in 
exactly this manner. And now about the supervi- 
sion in regard to temperature. We ripped apart, for 
a short distance, two breadths of the carpet, bored 
a hole in the floor, and suspended a thermometer by 
means of a string attached to a cork that just filled 
| the hole in the floor. A rug was kept over the slit 
in the carpet. Our little girls kept watch of the 
temperature. Itseemed to afford them considera- 
ble pleasure to have each cne guess what the “ tem- 
puchary”’ (as the youngest one called it) was, and 
‘then look and see who had guessed the nearest. 
The “*tempuchary ”’ varied from 40 to 48°; most of 
the time it was 45°. When we had extremely coid 
weather, accompanied by high winds, the mercury 
would sink to 40°. Upon several occasions I kept a 
lamp-stove burning all night in the hatchway, and 
burned, perhaps, between one and two gallons of 
oil. Had there been a double door to the hatchway 
Ido not think this burning of lamps would have 
been necessary., The mercury reached 48° during 
| warm days upon the approach of spring. Nearly 
all cellars need a drain, and it is just about as easy 
to make the drain so that it can be used for a sub- 
earth ventilator as not. My own cellar-drain is so 
arranged; but I have not allowed the air to pass in 
through the drain for the last two winters. Do you 
ask why? Well, I had my doubts as to its benefits; 
und, besides this, it lowered the temperature. Had 
the pipe been longer it might not have done so; it 
is only about 70 feet. I bad 20 colonies buried in a 
clamp last winter. They were put in about the 
middle of November. A wooden tube, 3 in. square 
and about 8 feet long, extended from near the bot- 
tom of the clamp up through the covering of earth, 
and projected 4 or 5 fect above the surface. At the 
bottom of this tube was kept a thermometer, whence 
it could easily be drawn by means of a string. When 
the bees were first put up, the temperature in the 
clamp was 47°. It gradually sank, and in a week 
had reached 45°. Here it remained until steady 
cold weather came on, when it again gradually fell 
until it reached 42°, where it remained unchanged 
for nearly four months. When the warm days of 
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April came it gradually rose to 45°, at which point 


it was when the bees were removed. Now, the bees | 


in this clamp wintered splendidly, and there were 
no fires and no supervision, and the conditions were 


the same as though they had been in an outdoor cel- | 
lar. Tam aware that some bee-keepers use a fire to | 


warm their bee-cellars, and, with some cellars, this 
may be necessary; but with an underground cellar 


that receives a steady supply of heat from the | 
earth, fires are wholly unnecessary; and all the su- | 


pervision that is needed does not amount’ to any 
thing practically, so far as cost is concerned—at 
least, not to the man who lives at home winters. 
Mr. P. speaks of the ‘‘ wear and tear” of putting 
bees in the cellar and taking them out again. I 


fail to see where there is any ‘‘ wear and tear.”” He | 


further says, a cellar won't last always, and must 
be repuired. This is true of some cellars. <A cellar 
stoned up, and under a building, such a one as Mr. 
Taylor's or Mr. Heddon’'s, will require no repairs 
foralifetime. You, friend Root, speak of the cost 
of preparing the cellar for wintering bees; that the 
windows must be darkened; sub-earth ventilation 


furnished, ete. Candidly, my friend, do you, or | 
does anybody know that all these things are needed? | 


Do we know thatacellar must be dark? andif we 


do know it,is it expensive to darken the cellar? | 


Where is the man who knows that sub-carth venti- 
lation, or any ventilation for a bee-cellar is needed? 

Friend P. says there are two ‘‘ ifs’ in the quota- 
tion from Prof. Cook; and then in the next sen- 
tence he (Poppleton) says, *“ Chaff hives are safe in 
severe winters if'’ (there it is again) ‘‘they are 
properly constructed and handled;" but the really 
weak point is this part of the argument is found in 
this sentence; ‘“ Many of us older heads have sup- 
posed that we had found the royal road to success, 
und would reach it, too, for a series of years, when 
some climatic or food changes would occur, and the 
goul would be still ahead.’’ 1 wish to call attention 
tothe part I have italicized. The two“ ifs’’ in my 
quotations from Prof. Cook are surmountable. We 
can have the cellar right; ditto the food; but in 
outdoor wintering those climatic changes are an 
element of uncertainty, the damages from which 
can be only partly averted by chaff hives or pro- 


tection of some kind. In the cellar we can have | 
ithe conditions the same every wintér. 1 have yet 


to lose a colony having cane sugar for stores, and 
wintered in a warm cellar, and by the methods 
that IT now employ I can have the winter stores con- 
sist of so large a per cent of sugar, and that, too, in 
such a position that it will almost surely be used 
during the winter, and all with so little labor, that 
the damage of loss from unsuitable food practically 
amounts to but little. It is so slight that I prefer 
to take the risk rather than to perform more labor 
and take no risk. I will admit, that some honey is 
equal to sugar for wintering purposes; and I sin- 
ecrely wish that friend P. could give us an article 
upon the subject of getting good honey for winter- 
ing our bees, and also tell us why he thinks that 
colonies worked upon the top-story plan do not 
winter so well; yes, and point out * the very obvi- 
ous reasons’ why neighbor Doane’s bees did not 
winter so well as mine. 

Yes, friend P., itisan experienced apiarist who 
can make it pay to spread the brood, if any one can. 
It is also true, that the time for doing this work 
comes before the rush of the honey harvest; and I 
do not doubt that, combined with spring protection, 





many apiarists might find it profitable; but I fee) 
satistied that the same results, or nearly as good re- 
sults, may be secured with no labor; and certainly 
no bee-keeper need spread the brood in the spring, 
simply for a lack of something todo. What I mean 
by accomplishing the same results with no labor is, 
using hives having a brood-nest of such capacity 
that a queen of ordinary prolifieness can and will 
keep the combs filled with brood without * horse- 
| whipping” her by spreading the brood. We can 
| often increase our profits by increasing the num- 
| ber of our colonies, rather than by increasing the 
| average products of those colonies we already pos- 
| sess. In other words, “securing the greatest amount 
| of honey with the least expenditure of capital and 

labor’’ does not necessarily mean securing large 
| yields per colony. 

I will explain why I consider it more profitable to 
winter bees upon sugar when raising comb honey. 
The prices of extracted honey and sugar are very 
nearly the same; or, at least, they have been, hence 
the profit could not be very great, while the price 
of comb honey is twice as great. Iam aware that 
many believe that twice as much extracted as comb 
honey can be produced, and perhaps this is true in 
| a majority of cases; but those who are well upin 
the production of comb honey, and employ the 
best methods, know that they can secure at least 
three-fourths as much comb as extracted honey. 

I feel now very much as though I had had my 
“say upon this subject; and I should be very glad 
indeed to let some one else speak. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., July 20, 1887. 

I am very glad indeed to know, friend II., 
that you have recently succeeded so well 
with clamps. But are you satisfied now just 
where the cause of your former failures lay? 
and do you think the clamp as safe, or safer, 
than a good cellar ? and in regard to cellar 
wintering or outdoor wintering. have both 
you and friend Poppleton taken into consid- 
eration different localities? While it is no 
doubt safest in Michigan to winter in the 
cellar, Ido not believe the climate of Ohio 
will warrant the same conclusion for our lo- 
cality. 


Wee ee ____ 


, 





THE PAST, AND THE PROSPECT. 


BRIGHTNESS THROUGH DISCOURAGEMENT. 








OST of the readers of GLEANINGS are aware 
by this time, no doubt, that the honey crop 
of this season is likely to be exceedingly 
short. My locality is no exception to the 
general rule, unless it is in being rather 

worse, if any thing, than the average. In fact, the 

season here has been most exceptionally bad. It 

opened badly. Fruit-blossoms produced scarcely a 

ripple on the apiaurian sea. White clover came in 

abundance, but, except for two or three days, its 
blossoms remained almost unvisited by the bees. 

Basswood bloomed early and freely, but the taste 

of basswood honey never became perceptible in 

the hives. Mustard and sweet clover came at 
about the same time. For about two weeks the 
bees worked well on these in the early morning, 
continuing with less vigor on sweet clover through- 
out the day. 

Mustard is gone now, and sweet clover, in the in- 
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tense drought that prevails, yields scarcely any 
honey. Strong colonies, devoted to extracted hon- 
ey, are gaining very slowly. Colonies run for comb 
honey are doing nothing, except that some of them 
are putting a little into the brood-chamber. Ordi- 
nary colonies are not gaining at all; and many, I 
think, have less honey in their hives than they had 
in the spring. I have heard of several cases where 
bees were found starving during what is usually 
our best honey-fiow. 

As a matter of course, there has been little or no 
swarming. Only one colony in my apiary tried it, 
and that, on being returned, thought better of it 
and did not repeat the attempt. A!l colonies are 
unusually weak. Unless we have heavy rains soon, 
heart’s-ease will fail, and with it our only hope of 
any income from bees this year. 

What is the lesson to be learned from this? Dark 
as the prospect is, itis not without some points of 
brightness. In the first place, the markets will 
probably be cleared of all of last year’s honey. 
This of itself is by no means a small thing in the 
establishment of better prices for this year’s crop. 
Only those who have had a large experience in sell- 
ing direct to retailers can have an adequate idea 
of the depressing effect on the market exerted by 
even a small quantity of unsalable honey. I can 
recollect instances where it would have paid me to 
have bought outa retailer's stock of honey at his 
own price, rather than let it remain on his hands, 
spoiling his tradc, preventing the sale of other 
honey, and lowering its price. Now, if those who 
have any honey for sale this year would only hold 
it back until the market is bare of all old hon- 
ey, and the demand for new begins to be urgent, 
they might realize almost, if not quite, as much for 
their short crop as they would have fora full one; 
at the same time preparing the way for better 
prices next year. Honey will probably be in great- 
er demand this year than last, for the same drought 
that made a failure of the honey crop produced a 
great shortage in the yield of small fruits, so that 
there should be an unusual demand for honey asa 
table-sauce. 

Many bees will probably starve the coming win- 
ter, which, I think, will be a good thing for bee- 
keeping as a whole. In fact, I know of only one 
thing that would do more to put bee-keeping ona 
sound and remunerative basis than a wholesale 
reduction of the number of bees kept, and that isa 
corresponding reduction in the number of careless 
and incompetent bee-kecpers. I know this idea is 
not popular with some, but it is my honest opin- 
ion. 

Although many of those who meet with losses 
will become discouraged and give up the business, 
there will be enough who will go at it again to make 
the trade in bees and queens good. 

Look at it which way we will, I think there is 
much of encouragement to the careful and energet- 
ic apiarist. The present loss may be hard to bear; 
but when all things are considered, it may give 
greater results than a more apparent success. 


So failure wins; the consequence 
Of loss becomes its recompense. 


At any rate, good management will go far to re- 
trieve our losses and prevent them from becoming 
defeats. Stick to the bees, then, and give them the 
best of care. If there is any chance for a fall crop, 
be sure that the bees can make the most of it. 
Above all, be sure that your bees go into winter 





quarters in as good condition as you know how to 
putthem. To insure that, begin now. 
Dayton, Ill., July 14, 1887. J. A. GREEN. 


Friend G., you are on the right track, | am 
sure. The short crop has brightened things 
here at the Home of the Honey-Bees al- 
ready. The large lot of glassed sections 
of honey we have been trying in vain to 
sell for two years is now almost gone, and 
probably will all be gone before this reach- 
es our-friends. Every thing in the shape of 
honey, that has been standing idle for years 
back, most of it, is being moved off at a 
price that pays cost, interest on the capital 
that has been lying idle, and a little more. 
The scarcity of fruits in our own town has 
started a brisk local trade. For some years 
back I have been in the habit of enjoying 
droughts or excessive rains; that is, so far 
as I can enjoy any thing that harms my 
neighbor, for these things mean better prices. 
The dry weather has spoiled most of the cu- 
cumbers in the gardens of Medina, and, as a 
consequence, we are getting extra prices for 
the product of our vines; and thus, you see, 
the money we put into sub-irrigation a year 
ago is beginning to come back; and the cu- 
cumbers planted over those bog-holes are now 
booming. The real wide-awake bee-keeper 
need not be worried nor troubled. But we 
shouid also learn a lesson by having a little 
ahead to carry us over bad seasons. And we 
should learn a lesson about being in a hurry 
to make investments and to enlarge our bus- 
iness. Go slow and go sure. Keep in mind 
all the while that sickness, drought, floods, 
and tornadoes may be expected at almost 
any time. If they do not come, all right; 
and when they do come, you are, at least in 
a measure, prepared for them. 


——— ee 


EXTRA-THIN FOUNDATION. 





Cc. C. MILLER DISCUSSES THE WIDTH OF SUPERS, 
ETC, 





m2 FEW years ago! tried some extra-thin ftlat- 
» bottom foundation, and decided against it. 
Afterward I tried some extra thin with nat- 
ural base, and was not pleased with that. 
This year I decided to use some flat-bottom 
thin, in spite of any objections, because I thought 
there could be less objection on the part of consum- 
ers to the thinnest foundation (I use sections full 
of foundation), and because the thinnest foundation 
would cost less per section, even if it cost more per 
pound. I have not had an opportunity to test it 
this year in a full honey-flow, for the worst drought 
ever known here has prevailed, and on the 20th of 
July there is less honey in the hives than when 
taken from the cellar. Only a very few colonies 
have stored any thing in supers, except some in the 
bait sections. But what little observation I have 
been able to make agrees with my former observa- 
tions—that when bees have in their possession ex- 
tra-thin foundation they are liable to dig holes in it 
and tear it down at the sides, at such times as they 
are storing little or no honey. I am inclined to the 
opinion, that, when honey is yielding well, this ob- 
jection may not hold; but there are so many times 
when the difficulty may occur that J think [ never 
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care to use extra-thin foundation again. | some- 
what question whether bee-men themselves are not 
about the only ones whe raise any objection to 
comb honey containing what is ordinarily classed 
as thin foundation, say 10 or 11 feet to the pound, 
Flat-bottomed foundation suffered more than that 
with natural base; but as they were not used in the 
sume super, no positive conclusion could be reach- 
ed. The experiment as described on page 517, by 
Mr. Root, seems perfectly fair and conclusive, ex- 
cept as to one particular. Were the two kinds of 
foundation used, exactly alike as to the number of 
feet per pound? und was the base of the same 
thickness in cach case? ; 

SIZE OF SUPERS. 

On page 556,in Our Own Apiary, a department, 
by the way, which is always intensely interesting, 
the question is ra sed, whether the T super should 
be adapted to an eight or ten frame hive. I am in- 
clined to think I should answer “No.” The L-lb. 
section having become so generally used, settles the 
length of the super. The width must be settled by 
the number of sections to be used; and for con- 
venience in handling, and other reasons, I would 
not think of any thing more than 1214 inches inside; 
and it is possibly worth considering whether there 
might not be some advantage in having it less. So 
I should settle upon the size of the super somewhat 
independently of the size of the hive, and, if neces- 
sury, make the honey-board, or something else, act 
us an“ adapter’ between the two. My hives are 
ten-frame, although they rarely have ten frames in 
them. They ure 174 inches wide outside, and 20% 
inches long (not the best size), and the supers are 
82 inches narrower, and 1! inches shorter than the 
hives. To make one fit the other, a stick % inches 
square, and the same length as the top-bar of a 
brood-frame, is placed in the hive at the right place, 
to support one side of the super, or honey-board, 
rather; then a little stick laid across the back end 
covers partly or wholly the space lett by the differ- 
ence in length. When a super is put on, there may 
be anywhere from 4 to8& frames in the hive; and if 
less than 8 there arc not enough frames to be un- 
der the whole of the super. The best way is to fill 
out with dummies each side of the super, a close 
division-board shutting in a hive at the open side. 
So sou see I consider the size of the hive and the 
size of the super as two aimost independent things. 

PIPING OF QUEENS. 

Id: n't want to get mixed up with Doolittle and 
the other D’s in a discussion, for | don't want to get 
worsted; but I can at least ask a few questions. 
Do we do well to throw away the old word 
‘“quahk’’? Doolittle uses the word “pipe,” or 
“peep,” indiscriminately, as applying to the noise 
made by a quecn, whether in or out of the cell. I 
wish ] had a hive with young queens right by me, 
that | could describe accurately the noises made; 
but I will tell as nearly as 1 can what comes up 
from memory, and Doolittle can bring me up with a 
sharp turnif I getit wrong. If lam not mistaken, 
the old-fashioned way was to say the free queen 
wus “piping,” and that those in the cells were 
* quahking.” In piping, the qucen emits several 
sharp tones, the first one quite prolonged, followed 
by shorter ones; then the queen or queens in the 
cells quahk (pronounced the same as ** quack,” only 
giving athe broad sound as in fall), and this quahk 
is not merely a muffled peep, as the quahk consists 
of several tones of equal duration, quite short, as 


compared with the piping, and of lower or coarser 
pitch. So if we admit this distinction in terms, 
would not the truth be somewhat like this: <A sin- 
gle queen is heard piping, and is replied to, general- 
ly, before she has finished piping, by several 
queens quahking in their cells? 

REMOVING SECTIONS. 

Friend Aaron Brogler (page 510), when sections 
are well glued in supers, gently bearing down upon 
them with a smal! light lever will have no immedi- 
ate effect; it would take a pressure of perhaps 50 to 
259 pounds’ weight to immediately start them, if 
applied over the whole surface. Striking at one 
corner readily starts it at that point, and then it is 
easy to follow up your vantage ground. If you are 
willing to take time enough, the gentle pressure 
may answer; for a superful of sections that will 
resist a weight of 500 pounds may yield to a weight 
of ten pounds if continued long enough, always 
supposing that the propolis is warm enough. 

Thanks, friend Muth-Rasmussen, for your sug- 
gestion, page 544,as to getting the last section in 
the super. If the block of wood is too much in the 
way, as I] think it might be, then I would have two 
separate pieces of tin, each bent something like 
this: 


ee HL 

Emma sometimes uses two case-knives, but I 
think this might be better. 

I agree with you, friend Root, as to the “too 
much machinery;’’ and in general nothing is need- 
ed but a little care and patience to get in the last 
section; but now and then you come to a refractory 
one that just won't go in, and for such cases you'd 
be glad to have some “* machinery” ready to lay 
your hands upon. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, I[1l., July 23, 1887. 


In answer to your questions, friend Miller, 
I will say that our flat-bottom thin founda- 
tion runs from 12 to 15 feet to the pound, 
and our natural base about 10 feet to the 
pound. The base in the latter is not quite 
so thin. However, the difference in weight 
of the two makes is almost wholly made up 
in side wall. With these facts in view, per- 
haps my experiments, as related on p. 517, 
would be less positive. At any rate, I think 
we can be sure of this much: The bees al- 
ways remodel the flat-bottom base before 
they make any use of it. Necessarily, I in- 
fer, they must expend more labor. That the 
bees did manifest an aversion to the one and 
a preference for the other in the same super, 





was clearly evident; though, as before re- 
| marked, the difference in weight per foot, as 
| well as the peculiarity of the honey-flow, 
| might have affected the result. We should 
| be glad to hear from others who have tested 
| the flat-bottomed foundation.— You say you 
, would not have the inside width of a super 
_more than 124 inch. As we have made them 
| this season, our super is 134 inches, inside 
‘width. We can alter it to 125 inches, inside 
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width, with a very little change in the hon- 
ey-board, and yet not increase the cost of 
either. As Dr. Miller has freely expressed 


himself, what think the rest of you? Are! 


the advantages such as to warrant the 
change in the super? 
i we eee 


THE QUEEN AS RULER. 
DOES SHE GIVE THE SIGNAL FOR SWARMING? 


eKeW HILE reading R. B. Robbins’ letter in GLEAN- 

INGSs for July 15th, regarding the piping of 

queens previous to swarming, I was re- 

minded of my own experience in this line. 

A year or two ago I was standing by a chaff 
hive containing quite a strong colony of Italian 
bees, preparing to look through the colony. I had 
taken the cover off; and before I lifted the oil-cloth 
mat off the frames I heard the clear, distinct piping, 
or eall, of the queen. She gave three or four loud 
calls—different from the teeting of young queens. 
Almost instantly the bees on the outside of the 
hive, and on the alighting-board, started with a rush 
for the inside of the hive, and in a very short time 
every bee was in the hive. I suspected what was 
coming, so | put the cover on the hive and waited 
for the next move. I soon heard another call from 
the queen, but not just like the other, or first call. 
Before I could count ten, out poured the bees in a 
torrent. The swarm was large, and I soon had it in 
anew hive. I then looked through the hive whence 


9 


this swarm came, and found several queen-cells but | 


no queen. Two days after, the young queen hatch- 
ed out. 

This is the second time I have heard the piping of 
the queen just before the swarm issued. The first 
time, the bees were in a hive where I could not ex- 
amine the condition of the bees; but as soon as I 
heard the call of the queen, and saw the bees rush 
into the hive, I went to the house for help, and a 
hive for the coming swarm. When I got back the 
bees were out, and beginning to cluster. Whether 
the queen always calls this way before a swarm 
comes out, I do not know; but I have noticed many 
times that the bees lying out always go into the hive 
before the swarm comes out, and go in as though in 
response to some call or signal, to fill themselves 
with honey, Isuppose. Excepting the times noted 
I have not been near enough to hear the queen, so I 
do not know about her piping; but I do know that I 
heard her call in both cases ubove stated. 

Bees here are in an almost starving condition. 
Some colonies have less than a pound of honey. All 
of my queens are laying, asin springtime. I fear 1 
shall have to feed or let them starve. I will kill 
them, before the latter shall happen. 


Moweaqua, IIL, July 20, 1887. D.C. AYARS. 
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P. BENSON’S GRATE BEE-PAPER. 


AM gittin reddy to publish a noo paper. It will 

be devoted to bees, bee-keepers, aperrists, apa- 

t culcher, bee- keepin and kindered subjex. 

Terms invariable in advance. It will be weak- 

ly. It will be entighteled The American Glean- 

ings Magazeen and Advance Gide Bee Jirnal of 
Apaculcher. 





It is with reluctants that I undergo this noo en- 
terprize, but I feel it my dooty to yield to the noo- 
merous solissytashens of my multitoodiness friends, 
whitch thay need a paper whitch will emboddy ina 
sucksinked form the burning thots of 1 far advanst 
in the most advanst stages of apaculcher, whitch I 
am him, P. Benson, A. B.S., or to give my fool 
tightel, Apiculturistical Bee-Keepin Sighentist. 

Sum bee-papers is published alreddy, but the eddi- 
ters is defishent. For edditor it wants a noo man 
which will go at the root of things and ally to him- 
self evry aid to clime the hill of sighents, 1 which 
will grasp the rudder with a firm hand, and soar 
grandly aloft in the grate possibilities of the futer 
of bee culcher, soar till the blew volted skies sir- 
rounded his ambroshell locks with vesper chimes 
of majestick sighlents, and all down the ages to the 
remotest end of timeshall go resoundin the name 
of that lofty giant of intelleck, P. Benson, A. B. S., 
whiteh is the responsive edditer of that well noan 
and popular paper herein described and set 4th as 
aforesaid in this prospectus. 

This valooable paper will be an indispensable ad- 
junk to evry aperry and bee-keeper. It will be 
printed on the Ist of the weak and paper of pinkish 
culler. It will print the highest prices for hunney 
whitch will stiffen the markets. It will print re- 
poarts of bigger crops of hunny than enny paper 
in existents. It will print loer prices for hunny 
than enny paper, whitch will make hunny so cheap 
that evry buddy will eet it and thus increase the de- 
mand, whitch will increece the price to the pro- 
juicer. It will print repoarts of failyures, and this 
will projuice the feelin that hunny is skerce and 


| evry buddy will want it and will be willing to pay 


enny price for it. 

Subscribe for this grate paper now. The demand 
has bin alreddy so grate that the Ist number is 
eggszosted, but it will be give as premyum to them 
whitch sends in-thair subscripshen befour Krismus. 
Send for this grate paper now. Evry buddy wants 
it and it will be impossable to supply % the demand. 








THE MODDEL BE-PAPER. 


The above seen is taken frum life and shows with 
what wrapped atl0shun this paper is devoured by 
the entire family sircle on its weakly arrivle. 

Subscribe to wunst. P. BENSON, A. B.S., 

Edditer and Propriter. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE HOME. 


HOW HER LABORS MAY BE LIGHTENED AND HER 
DUTIES BE MADE PLEASANTER. 








EW things that have ever appeared in GLEAN- 
INGS have interested me any more, Bro. Root, 
than the articles written by yourself and our 
good friends Prof. Cook and T. B. Terry, 
looking to the betterment of our homes, and 

especially to making lighter work and pleasanter 
life for the ‘‘queens of our homes.’ I am sure 
those writings will bear good fruit in many homes. 
Ihave studied much upon this matter, and I must 
confess yetto great ignorance. It is much easier 
to see what is wrong than totell how torightit. I 
believe there are thousands of homes where a Hen- 
ry Bergh is needed to arrest husbands for cruelty 
to—wives, where the husbands suppose they are 
doing about as well as good husbands ought, and if 
their eyes were opened they might do very differ- 
ently. Iam judging only by myself. Add to this 
ignorance a confirmed habit of carelessness on the 
part of husbands, and it’s no wonder that wives feel 
jaded and discouraged. The fact is, that some rel- 
ics of barbarism still remain, and we are not 80 far 
removed from the savage who looks upon his wife 
as his slave, no drudgery too great for her, if it 
ministers to his pleasure in the slightest degree. 

We read with complacent approval the advice of 
those who tell the good wives how to welcome the 
husband home where every thing is bright and 
cheerful, the ‘snow-white cloth” is laid, and all 
that, the “‘ neat ribbon at the throat,’ ete. Now, 
there’s some sense in that, and a good deal of non- 
sense. The implied thought seems to be, that, un- 
der all circumstances, every thing in the way of 
ease and comfort for the wife must be set aside, 
and her gracious lord and master is to accept it as a 
dog snaps up a piece of meat, and then growls for 
more. There are plenty of times when a woman’s 
work isin such shape that it is nothing short of 
cruelty for her to be obliged to straighten up every 
thing in apple-pie order, and get upa good dinner 
at the regular time, and in fine style. It is nota 
very unusual thing to hear something like this: 
“Mr. A: is not going to be home to dinner to-day, so 
we needn’t make any fuss about it; just havea 
picked-up dinner. That will give us a chance to get 
along so much better with our work when we are so 
hurried.”” In this case the four or five members of 
the family are well suited with the dinner involving 
less work; but if the sixth member is present, in 
the person of Mr. A., the master of the house, an 
entire change of programme must be made, and 
the wife and mother lies down at night aching at 
every joint, with the somewhat doubtful compensa- 
tion of feeling that Mr. A. has had his regular din- 
ner. 

A great many of our women have a pretty hard 
time of it at best, with work that seems to me more 
or less unnecessary; but it is a difficult thing to 
see the way out of it clearly. But if men had 
their eyes open they could many times help to make 
labor lighter. Inthe case mentioned above, if the 
husband should happen to notice that work about 
the house was somewhat pressing, he might say, 
*You’re so busy to-day I don’t believe I would 
make any elaborate preparation for dinner; just 
manage to make the least work about it possible;” 
and then after dinner he could say, and say it truth- 
fully, if he felt as he ought, “ Well, now, this is a 





good dinner. I have really enjoyed it. Why can’t 
you do this way oftener?” 

It is not a very unusual thing in my own home to 
have meals that require very little labor. In the 
summer time it is more or less an absolute necessi- 
ty, for the two ladies of the house, the two house- 
servants, and two of the field-hands in the apiary, 
are all one and the same pair. Inthe winter time, 
when they are particularly engaged at some sewing, 
some preparation for Christmas, or what not, and 
none of us feel that a very hearty supper is neces- 
sary, a waiter may be brought into the sitting-room, 
filled with all that may be needful, and perched 
upon the organ-stool, some milk or weak coffee 
heated on the open anthracite fire, and we all help 
ourselves ina very informal manner. This saves 
the trouble of starting a fire in the kitchen, setting 
the table, clearing off the table, and washing a lot of 
dishes. Now, my dear brother-reader, don’t rush to 
the conclusion that because such things are done in 
my house, therefore the lady of the house is a very 
slovenly sort of housekeeper. I warmly resent any 
such insinuation; she’s just as good as your wife, 
and takes great pleasure in a well-kept house. 
Moreover, she by no means deserves the credit of a 
state of affairs that renders it possible, on occasion, 
to make her work alittle lighter. I want you to 
understané distinctly, that I arrogate to myself the 
credit by insisting at times, in a very peremptory 
manner, upon lightened labor, and condescending 
to show no disapprobation at any little move in 
that direction not suggested by myself. Neither do 
I want to make you understand that I’m a model 
husband. I’m not. I'm simply selfish, and can be 
happier myself, and get more work done, by having 
bright faces about me. A very little grumbling on 
my part, or showing by word or look that the full 
tale of what fashion, or what you may please to call 
it, exacts, would be made more pleasing to me, and 
it would be given ungrudgingly and without stint, 
at whatever sacrifice of health and strength. My 
brothers, very largely in our own hands lies the pow- 
er to shorten or lengthen, to make bright or burden- 
some, the lives of the ‘‘ queens of our homes.” 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 

Friend C. C., I agree with you exactly in 
your position to-day. Suppose two brothers 
were living together, and that they kept 
house, cooking for themselves, as often 
happens. Suppose, also, they should divide 
their duties so that one supplied the need- 
ful food. During hot weather, or during a 
time when they were greatly crowded with 
their duties, if they should see fit to decide 
between themselves to have occasionally a 
meal that required very little care or prep- 
aration, what would there be wrong about 
it? and wouldn’t it be a Christian-like act 
for the brother who did not cook, to tell the 
other, under circumstances such as I have 
mentioned, that he would not mind ptt. 
a simple pitcher of milk and a slice of brea 
for his supper, or, if the case might demand, 
even breakfast and dinner? It would sim- 
ply be a brotherly act. Now, then: Ought 
not a man to be as self-sacrificing and 
thoughtful of his wife as of his brother? 
The question is really ridiculous. The 
queen of the home stands in a nearer rela- 
tionship to the “lord of the home” than 
any other that can be mentioned. Just be- 
fore marriage, we of the sterner sex are in 
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the habit of making little speeches some- 
thing like the following: ‘My dear one, 
this broad universe can furnish no pleasure 
like the one of caring for you, waiting on 
you, being near you, and ministering to 
your wants and comforts so long as a kind 


just exactly those words, but did we not 


think as well as say something that came | 


! 
and as the fire is all put out by turning down the 


reservoir to fill it, I think itis safer than a kerosene- 
lamp. On cool days | make a fire in the coal-stove, 
und use it; and | find at night that I am a great 
deal more tired than when I use the gasoline. Bi- 


: L ; | tuminous coal costs, delivered, $1.50 a ton, and gas- 
Providence shall permit me to live and | 
breathe.” No doubt we didn’t all of us use | 


pretty near it? Now, to come down from | 
the honeymoon to something plain and prac- | 


tical, let me suggest to you how simple a. ‘ 
’ 55° ; | sance that I took it up, but get along with comfort, 
meal may be occasionally partaken of. and, | ™ seluteigee) Ss 


after all, one that suits me toa dot. It isa 
pitcher of cold milk and a bow! of cerealine. 


You probably won't consume the whole | 


pitcher of milk (that is, unless you are a 
very big man with a very strong appetite), 


oline 15 ets. per gallon. Early in the season, 13 cts. 
Dealers in stoves are also interested in its sale, and 
kept the price down until they had sold) many 
stoves. 

| also carpeted the kitchen. I tried this once be- 
fore, but the dust from soft coal was such a nui- 


using gasoline. If I were a poet I would sing its 
praises—such a relief from heat! One room does 
now where it took two before; and such a saving of 
steps while ironing! The ironing-board can be 


| placed within reach of the irons. 


therefore the pitcher can be set back into | 


the refrigerator or cellar, without any wash- 
ing. The bowl and one spoon will comprise 


all the dishes to be washed for each individ- | 


ual. [ don’t quite understand it, but this 


cerealine is excellent food, without any | 
| care of a horse, carriage, wash windows, walks, etc. 


cooking whatever. Pour the milk on it and 
let it stand two or three minutes, and it is 
ahead of any cold mush to eat in milk I ever 
came across, and [ tell you lam very fond 
of cold mush and milk too. This cerealine 
is sold at nearly all the groceries, and costs 
only 16 cts. for a package of five pounds. 
Now, some of you may not fancy such a 
supper as this,even if I do. Oh, yes! I 
want to say, also, that it is tiptop to work 
on. Ican go and work in the garden after 
such a supper as well, or better, than on any 
other I know of. My wife, however, some- 
times feels sorry for me (or, at least, she 
says so, and she is always truthful), and so 
she gives me adish of raspberries, huckle- 
berries, or something of that sort, to sprinkle 


I don't think any mother who does her own work 
should sport many porches, especially if they are 
near a driveway. No lady loves to see them dusty, 
and harboring spiders, etc.; and to avoid this she 
must constantly clean them. They should be in- 
dulged in only by those able to hire a man to take 


Carpet-sweepers lighten labor, but they do not 
fill the bill as a perfect sweeper. They do not 
sweep corners or near walls. Jf a room is thor- 
oughly swept with a good brush broom once a 
week, and dampened meal be thrown upon the car- 


| pet, the sweeper can be used the rest of the time. 


in. This makes the pie, you know, or fruit ; | 
and as they are sprinkled out of a pint) 


basket right into the bow] of milk, even this 
addition does not make any more dishes to 
wash. If you have not the cerealine handy, 
vou ean substitute a slice of nice bread. 
Cerealine is, however, I believe, sold in al- 
most every grocery in the United States at 
the price I have mentioned, or a little more. 


To 


MRS. HARRISON TALKS TO US ABOUT 
GASOLINE-STOVES. 


ALSO A WORD IN REGARD TO CARPET-SWEEPERS, 
PORCHES, ETC. 


R. EDITOR:—I have been very much inter- 
ested in what has been written with refer- 
ence to saving women’s work, and especi- 





see how I could lighten labor, and took gas- 
oline-stoves under consideration. Women who had 
used them spoke highly of them as saving from 
cleaning up soot, ashes, coal, kindlings, etc., and 
the labor of making fires. After examining 
many different kinds [ purchased one which I 


It is very convenient to gather up clippings, ravel- 
ings, ete , and indispensable in a sick-room. Every 
woman should have one. 

Bees barely make a living this season, owing to 
the severe drought last year and this; and I get 
fresh airin the hammock, in lieu of running the 
lawn-mower, hiving bees, taking off sections, ete. 

Peoria, Il., June 22. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


— To ip 
MORE KITCHEN CONVENIENCES. 





WHAT CAN WE DO TO LIGHTEN THE HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES? 


RIEND ROOT:—When farmers goto visit their 
friends they are apt tospend much of their 
time looking at the crops, or the stock or 
barns. This is well; but they ought also to 
examine the home, and its surroundings and 


| equipments. Why shouldn't we be just as anxious 
| to get suggestions as to how we could make our 


homes a little pleasanter, or a little more conven- 


'ient for our wives and daughters to work in, as to 


Jearn how best to fix our barns, or take care of our 
crops? In fact, ought we not to take much better 
care of our dear ones than of our stock? But do all 
farmers do this? I fear not. Let me picture a case 


‘that Isaw with my own eycs, and which has too 


ally Prof. Cook's kitchen. I cast about to | 


many duplicates. The farmer showed me through 
u fine—yes, magnificent barn, with all the latest im- 
provements and conveniences for the comfort of 


| the stock. His horses were fat, and showed that 


thought had the most good points, and I call it my | 
| ing bothered with flies? No. Were there any of 


“hired girl.’ It is very obedient and satisfactory. 


I was afraid of it at first, both for myself and the | 


“orphans; but their curiosity was soon satisfied; 


they were never overworked. In the harness-room 
I noticed nets to keep the flies off from them when 
they were at work. When in the house I asked to 
see the kitchen. Were there screens on the win- 
dows and doors so his wife could work without be- 


the numerous little conveniences that are found in 


' the best kitchens nowadays? There were not. Did 
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the good wife look as hearty and well kept as the 
fine horses inthe barn? Not by a good deal. The 
poorest-kept stock on the farm was in the kitchen. 
I was telling of this at an institute a few months 
after, when aman in the audience said: ‘* Do you 
not understand all that, Mr. Terry? If one of those 
horses should die from overwork and poor care, 
there would be $200 dollars gone. If the wife should 
die, he could get another for nothing.” 

I think that was a pretty hursh judgment. I 
should rather say that such men, in their eagerness 
and strife to get ahead, have been thoughtless. 
They do not see these things as an outsider does. 
They have meant well, but have got a little off the 
truck. I hope every farmer who takes GLEANINGS 
will eye his wife closely, and see if there ure any 
grounds for saying she is not well kept. I hope he 
will go into the kitchen, in particular, and see if it 
is fully up tothe times in conveniences and com- 
forts: and then whenever he visits a friend I hope 
he will look the home over carefully. If there are 
any little improvements that he hasn’t got, may he 
go home and plan to get them as fast as he can. If 
his friend's home is lacking in some little things 
that go to make the work lighter and pleasanter, he 
might quietly suggest them to him. Also, he might 
write to you for publication what he did or what he 
saw abroad that was valuable, and thus let his light 
shine to brighten homes, perchance, that he could 
never otherwise reach. 

This reminds me of some things I saw in a kitchen 
away upin Evansville, Wis. When atan institute 
near there I talked tothe farmers as much about 
improving their homes as their crops, so Mr. B. 8. 
Hoxie, a well-known architect and builder, invited 
me to see his home. There was one thing that 
many a farmer's wife sorely needs, and that was a 
dumb-waiter, as they are called. I do not remem- 
ber seeing any mention of one in GLEANINGS since 
Ihave read it. This waiter is simply a long box, 
say two feet square and six feet long, open on one 
of the sides, and with shelves init. It is hung with 
weights and pulleys, so that it can be let down from 
the kitchen or pantry into the cellar, or drawn up, 
easily. The good wife, after a meal, can draw up 
the waiter and put onit every thing that needs to 
xo to the cellar, and thus save herself many a wea- 
ry step. A box of potatoes, the butter, lard, etc., 
can be kept onitso that she need not run down 
cellar very often. Ihave seen my wife go down 
cellar at least half adozen times while getting a 
meal and clearing it away. I sometimes think she 
might plan to take more at once, but it is easier, 
perhaps, for me to think so than for her to doit. I 


our house. so we did not get one putin. Afterhav- |’ . . 7 ‘ an at 
ing seen them in use in several homes we have de- | as you mention, in our house, but we have 


cided to have one in our pantry soon. It is avery 
simple affair. It works just like a sash in a window- 
frame hung with weights and pulleys. The weights 
balance the weight of box and contents, so it will 
stand anywhere, up or down. The space into which 
the waiter comes may be inclosed, both above and 
below, with a door on one side, if it is desired. The 
cost need be but a few dollars. I saw one lust win- 
ter in a dining-room, as there was no cellar under 
the kitchen. It was inclosed in a fancy manner, 
and looked like a little china closet. You may have 
one in your fine home, friend Root. If so, you 





so all could see that itis simple and not beyond 
their reach. 

There were lots of other nice things in Mr. Hox- 
ie’s kitchen; but 1 will stop to speak of only one 
that was entirely new to me. It was the arrange- 
ment of flour-box and shelt for making up bread, 
ete. On one side of the kitchen I noticed a little 
shelf about one foot wide by two and a half long. 
The space beneath was inclosed, and there were two 
doors with their trimmings. 1! couldn’t make out 
what it was for, so Lusked. Friend Hoxie went to 
it and let down over the top a large leaf, or bread- 
board, that was hinged tothe wall and fastened up, 
and which I had not noticed. When this was let 
down it was just the right height to make up bread 
on. When through, one had only to hook it up and 
it was put up outof the way, and the used side back. 
I was so interested in looking at this that I forgot 
the little doors below until my friend opened one, 
and there was the flour right where you could dip it 
on to your board easily and not get any on the 
floor. This was by all odds the neatest and best 
flour-box arrangement I ever saw. Itis Mr. Hoxie's 
invention, and not patented, and he would be 
pleased to have every one useit. I give a cross- 
section view of the two boxes in the inclosed space 


CROSS-SECTION OF FLOUR-BOXES—TOP VIEW. 
under the little shelf. The shelf is held upbya 
board down to the floor at each end. The front and 
end of each box, B, C, are made of wood. The 
curved side, D, which has to be curved in order to 
open, you know, is made of tin. The hinges are at 
A. The box swings right around out. E shows the 
end-board that holds up the shelf. The dotted lines 
show bread-board down and one ftlour-box open. I 
have just thought that it would be nice to put sugar 
in the other box. Of course, these boxes want to 
fit exactly, so no dust can get in. 

Mr. Hoxie has built a great many houses in 
Evansville—no, not houses, but homes. He has 
made it a life-study to givea man the most con- 
veniences and comforts possible for the money. Of 
course, I greatly enjoyed visiting such a man’s 


. A | home. T. B. TERRY. 
had never heard of a dumb-waiter, or, at least, not | 


so as to fully understand its value, when we built | 


Hudson, Ohio, July 16, 1887. 
Friend T., we have no such dumb-waiter 


two of them in the factory. One connects 
the dining-room with the kitchen, and | 
don’t know how we should get along with- 
out it. During dinner-time, the cooked 
food is sent right up to the waiters; and 
when dinner is over, the dishes and all sur- 
ius go right back down into the kitchen. 
Ve will try to give youa drawing of it in 


'another number, including a description of 


some little device of our own to make it con- 
venient The other one carries the printed 
sheets from our large printing-press, up- 
stairs to the folding-room ; and when * pa- 


would do a good deed to give some pictures of it, | per day” comes, and especially if it should 
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be a little late, I tell you this dumb-waiter 
has to do considerable business. They are 
indeed very great helps. If the whole ap- 
paratus could be made by machinery, so as 
to be shipped to customers, with the neces- 
sary castings, weights, cords, etc., it would 
be, very likely, the cheapest way they could 
be got _ We will try to look into the mat- 
ter a little. In using ours we always have 
an attendant above and one below. Ours 
are arranged to work so smoothly we send 
up and down, milk, eggs, and every thing 
required ; but the waiter moves so steadily 
that nothing is ever slopped or broken by 
starting or stopping. 
—_—_—_—E eo eee 


FAILURE OF THE HONEY CROP. 


MKS, AXTELL WRITES IN REGARD TO HONEY-DEW, 
FERTILE WORKERS, SUGAK FEEDING, ETC. 





R. AXTELL and I have failed in securing 
much of a honey crop this summer, on ac- 
count of the drought. Bees were in good 
condition the first part of June; and if we 
could have had one or two more good 

showers of rain, by the first of June, we probably 
should have had our usual amount. However, the 
bees got enough to crowd the brood-nest, so they 
ure provided for. Had our hives only a small 
brood-nest we should surely have had to feed sugar 
before our bees could gather freely again. Pas- 
tures are brown, and almost dried up bare. 

While Mr. Axtell was back on the farm one day 
this week, near a thrifty osage-orange hedge, he 
heard ahumming of bees. He lifted the limbs of 
the hedge, and peeped in to see what it was that 
called the bees there. He saw the leaves in places 
covered with a sweet, sticky substance. It was not 
over all the leaves, but more in spots. Just above 
the leaves that had the honey-like substance were 
thousands, I suppose, of one kind of aphides. They 
were white; and on shaking the limb they would 
jump like grasshoppers, unlike any I ever saw be- 
fore. There was so much white fuzz, or dust, upon 
them they made the leaves or limbs they clustered 
on white. Ldo not think there were enough to 
cause bees to store any in sections, as they seem to 
have entirely left off storing surplus; but they 
were very lively, flying as if after honey. It seem- 
ed to me a wise providence to thus in time of 
drought provide for even the little bee. 

FOUL BROOD, AND SUGGESTIONS REGARDING. 

We sympathize with you in your being so unfor- 
tunate as to have foul broodin your apiary. As 
your colonies seem to recover, and you appear at 
times to get rid of it, 1 can not but think there is 
somewhere in the vicinity of your bees some care- 
less bee-keeper who has it. Perhaps he may bea 
farmer with afew hives who does not look after 
his bees, and occasionally a colony has it so bad 
that it dies, and leaves the honey; then, of course, 
the neighboring bees would come in for their share 
and thus spread it. It seems to me I would try 
feeding phenolated syrup, and keep it up fora 
while—enough to reach a little to all the bees in the 
neighborhood, if you shouJd have any reason to 
fear the above dangers mentioned were possible. 

LAYING QUEENS FOR SWARMING TIME. 

Making nuclei and rearing young queens before 
swarming time, so the queens are all ready for use, 
isanicething. It is very easy then to manage an 





apiary, when one has plenty of young queens al- 
ready in nuclei awaiting swarms. It is entirely an- 
other thing when one has all the bees he desires, 
to find his honey harvest suddenly cut off with no 
swarms. It was precisely in this situation that we 
found ourselves this season. We have accordingly 
decided that, in future, we shall be very careful 
about raising queens and dividing up colonies into 
nuclei, unless we are pretty sure to have a honey- 
harvest. If the spring were quite wet, and the clo- 
ver abundant, I suppose we should be pretty cer- 
tain of a honey harvest, which always brings with 
it more or less swarming. 

This time I do not mind having made so many nu- 
clei as I would if I had broken up good colonies. As 
it was, | used only the colonies that had failing and 
rejected queens; and this leads me to mention that 
Mr. Axtell and I much prefer home-bred queens; 
that is, queens raised in our own apiaries. Queens 
that have come to us through the mails are invaria- 
bly short-lived, and seldom build up into choice col- 
onies. Wethink thisis because of the confinement, 
and perhaps of too much shaking by the postmas- 
ters. We do, however, approve of getting a queen 
to raise queens from occasionally. 

in the spring we had several queenless colonies 
which I purposed to build up strong. Although I 
gave them young bees I could not get them to start 
cells like bees that had not been queenless long. I 
never had tried queenless colonies before; that is, 
queenless for so long a time as those may have 
been. Possibly the spring had something to do with 
it, as it had been ususually dry. 

FERTILE WORKERS. 

We found one colony that had fertile workers in 
the spring. I gave them acomb of brood with ad- 
hering bees, but the fertile workers went ahead 
laying all the same; then we gave them a comb of 
lurvee, eggs, and a queen-cell with adhering bees. 
This time they destroyed the cell, and the fertile 
workers still held sway. It being a fair colony, and 
I had given it brood so much that I disliked to waste 
the bees, I took them to a hive with a rejected 
queen, which | meant to replace soon. 1 brushed 
the bees of the fertile-worker colony all down ata 
distance in front, so the young bees and the fertile 
workers would crawl into that hive. The young 
bees would be received, but the fertile workers were 
killed, and the old bees that were not fertile work- 
ers flew back home, and that was the last of the 
fertile workers in that hive. In afew days I open- 
ed the hive and found nice cells started upon the 
combs I had giventhem. They had a young queen 
in a few days. 


SUGAR FEEDING. 

Mr. Axtell and I think bee-keepers ought, if possi- 
ble, to entirely discard feeding sugar to bees, be- 
cause of the growing distrust there is in the minds 
of people about sugared honey. Only a few weeks 
ago we received a letter from an intelligent Chris- 
tian man in Chicago, wishing our word for it that 
our honey was strictly pure. He wanted to be sure 
oft it before he recommended it to others, as he was 
expecting to handle our honey this year. We even 
felt sorry to tell him we used small starters of comb 
foundation, and sent him a piece about as large as 
we generally use for a section, as we use only small 
starters. He wrote asif people thought there was 
agreat deal of adulterated honey. We wrote him 
as well as we could, telling him we did not think the 





comb honey offered on the market was ever manu- 
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factured; and as for the honey in the comb being 
adulterated, we thought that was never done to any 
amount; that some bee-keepers did feed their bees 
refined sugar for wintering, but that, probably, was 
all consumed, and but the merest trifle could ever 
find its way, if any, into the section honey; that we 
had not for several years fed one pound of sugar 
or other sweets beside their own honey gathered 
from the flowers. 

We believe if all bee-keepers could constantly af- 
firm, that they feed no sweets whatever, but were 
always careful to let bees have more than enough 
of honey for their sustenance the year round, the 
adulterated and sugared honey we so often read of 
would soon die out. 

If at any time we fail to keep enough for them to 
live on, and are obliged to feed, let us do so, but 
keep silent about it and not report it to the world 
for everybody to read, but see toit that we never 
need do so again. Let us also use as little founda- 
tion in section honey as possible, and say less about 
that. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Tll., July 1, 1887. 

I agree with all you say, my good friend, 
but I suppose you know this same matter of 
foul brood makes it desirable, many times, 
to feed — instead of honey. If there is 
foul brood in your apiary, you do not want 
to feed your own honey, with the chance of 
starting the disease again, when you can 
purchase sugar cheaper that can not start 
it; and if you are obliged to purchase some- 
thing to feed, as many bee-keepers are 
obliged to do such a season as the present 
one, there is more or less danger in purchas- 
ing honey. I know it sommes bad to talk 
about bee-keepers buying sugar by the bar- 
rel, to feed their bees ; and I agree with you 
that it behooves us to say as little about it 
as possible ; that is, do not needlessly intro- 
duce the subject. If, however, anybody in- 
quires about it, tell them the plain truth, 
that you do feed your bees sugar in prepar- 
ing them for winter, during poor seasons, 
but that you take such pains that it is ab- 
solutely certain that what you sell as honey 
is by no possibility sugar syrup. 


——_-——E eo 
CARPETS VS. BARE FLOORS, AGAIN. 


A PAINTED CARPET. 





N GLEANINGS for June 15, I noticed particularly 
the article, “Carpets vs. Bare Floors; and if 
you will allow me,I should like to say afew 
words on the subject of floors. 

A few years ago we had tospend about half 
of our working time in scrubbing, sweeping, and 
dusting; and as I found my strength yearly de- 
creasing, and I could not get half as much time as 
was really needed for other things, I made up my 
mind there must beachange made in some way, 
and this is the way it was accomplished: In the 
first place, I covered my kitchen table with oil 
cloth (and that alone was a paying investment, for 
it has saved me many a backache); then I carried an 
old brussels carpet to an empty room in the tower; 
and after stretching and tacking it down wrong side 
up, I gave it three coats of good light ocher paint, 
and left it there four weeks to get thoroughly dry 
and hard, after which I tacked it down on the kitch- 
en tloor. I find it makes the nicest kind of a floor 





covering for a kitchen, as it is so easily cleaned, 
and itis sodurable. It has been in constant wear 
over three years, and the paint has not worn 
through anywhere yet. 

I next turned my attention to the dining-room. 
It was a room that we used constantly, so that it 
not only required a great deal of sweeping and 
dusting, but it cost us quite asum to keep it de- 
cently carpeted. We first painted the floor, but we 
did not like it very well, for the flooring was poor, 
and paint did not entirely hide its deficiencies; 
so a year ago we had a new floor laid down over the 
old one. It was of well-seasoned ash boards, about 
three inches wide; and before laying we stained 
half of them blackwalnut color, and after it was 
down we soaked it well with a mixture of oil, turpen- 
tine, and beeswax. We think now it is the pretti- 
est room in the house, and it is certainly the clean- 
est, for we have scarcely any dust. I bought a few 
remnants of brussels carpet for fifty cents a yard, 
and put around in the parts of the room used 
most; these are light and easy to shake, and are 
pretty too. So, now, as the walls are painted, and 
the butternut woodwork varnished, houseclean- 
ing in that part of the house does not appall me. 

Mrs. C. B. HAYWOOD. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., June 21, 1887. 
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BULL’S DEVICE TO REMOVE SECTIONS 
FROM SUPERS. 


ITS MODE OF CONSTRUCTION. 








N compliance with the request of some parties 
who have written to me for a more detailed de- 
scription of my machine for removing sections 
from supers, mentioned on page 342, GLEAN- 
INGs for May Ist, I have promised that, if the 

editor permits, I would endeavor to give the desir- 
ed information through his columns, so that one 
explanation might answer for all who wish to know 
about it. Although the machine is not intricate, 
yet I think it can be more easily explained and bet- 
ter understood by the use of illustrations, 30 I will 
endeavor to give a rude sketch, or outline, of the 
different parts, to assist in conveying, if possible, a 
clear idea of its structure and workings. 

The frame of the machine is 
composed of four pieces — two b/ 
end - pieces, one bed-piece, and 
one top-beam, all of which should | 
be made of 14-inch plank, after | 
being dressed on both sides. Pine 
or busswood will do. The dimen- 
sions may be varied to suit cir- / 
cumstances. If youwishtostand , ; 
up to work, make it high enough “ bie, = 
to be convenient for that pur- 
pose; if you prefer to sit down 
when emptying supers, make the 
end-pieces shorter. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram of one of the | 
end-pieces, which should be 15 in. 
wide at the lower end, and 6 in. 
wide above the bed-piece. The | 
distance between the bed-piece FIG, 1.* 
and top-beam is 22 in., the lower part to be of such 
length as will give the desired height to the bearing- 


* The diagrams are not made exactly to the scale; the read- 
er will, therefore, get his exact dimensions from the context. 
EpITorR. 
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board, which is to rest on the bed-piece; a, a, a, are | 


mortises to receive tenons on the bed-piece and 
top-beam; b, b, rabbet, 4 in. deep, whole width of 


the end-piece, to form a seat for the ends of the | 


bed-piece and top-beam, to keep them from warp- 
ing out of shape, and to give firmness to the frame; 
c, c, are cleats fastened to the end-pieces with 





AUG. 


machine is put together, the ends of the sliding- 


| beam are placed between the guides, c, ¢, Fig. 1, 


screws, to serve as guides to hold the follower in its | 


proper place when it is pressed upon the super; d is 


a round hole to receive the gudgeon of the cylinder. | 


This hole ought not to be made quite through to the 
outside. 


e (> Bea 
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FIG. 2. 


The diagram above shows the bed-piece, and is 


represented by Y in Fig. 6. It is 154 inches thick, 
24% long, and 15 wide; e, e, e, e, are tenons to cor- 
respond with the mortises a, a, in Fig. 1, and reach 


through far enough to receive a pin through the | 


holes f, ete., outside of the end-pieces; g, g, are | 


holes for ropes to pass through, and connect the fol- 


lower with the cylinder; h, h, are dowel-pins to hold | 


the bearing-board in place. 


FIG. 3. 
Fig. 3 is the top-beam, 24'4 inches long, 6 wide, and 


which form grooves in which it slides up and down 
when in use. 

The cylinder, indicated by R, Fig. 6, may be made 
of a piece of solid wood 24 inches long and 6 inches 
in diameter, It should be turned off very true and 
round, of equal size at both ends, having an axis, or 
gudgeon, at each end, to fit into the hole d, Fig. 1. 
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FIG. 6.—BULL’S MACHINE COMPLETE, FOR EMPTYING 


corresponds to U in Fig. 6. The hole in the center, | 


at I, is to allow the passage of a rope, 8, in Fig. 6, to 
connect the follower with the spring, to draw it up- 
ward out of the way when placing the supers upon 
the bearing-board. The follower is composed of 
three pieces—one sliding-beam and two presser-feet. 
ns 
m, Mm, 


| ] 


Ll iets FIG. 4. J 


T SUPERS. 

The front side of this cylinder must be in a per- 
pendicular line with the center of the sliding-beam 
of the follower. Two ropes (a piece of clothes-line 
will do) are attached to hooks on sliding-beam, Fig. 
4. They then pass down through the bed-piece at g, 
yg, Fig. 2, and fasten to the cylinder near each end, 
as shown in Fig. 6. A third rope is fastened to the 
cylinder at or near the center, wound once or more 
uround it, as shown. A loop is made in the end to 
receive the treadle, V, Fig.6. Any suitable stick 6 


/or 8 feet long will answer for the treadle. Insert 


one end into the loop in the rope; let the other end 
rest on the floor, back of the operator. When the 


| treadle is pressed downward it will cause the eylin- 


Fig. 4 represents the sliding-beam. It should be | 
made of hard wood, 24 in. long, 6 in. wide, and one | 


inch thick. J is a staple or hook to receive the rope 
(S, Fig. 6) attached to the spring above; the small 
hooks beneath are for the ropes or straps to con- 
nect with the cylinder R, Fig. 6; 1, 1, are gains, or 
notches, 's inch deep, to form a seat for the presser- 
feet, and to hold them in place; m, m, are holes for 
pins or bolts to hold the presser-feet tast to the slid- 
ing-beam. 

Fig. 5, corresponding to Q, Fig. 6, 
shows the form of the presser- 
feet. These should be made of 
some kind of hard wood, 10 inches 
wide, ll inches high, and % of an 

{ inch thick. A mortise is made at 

FIG. 5. the upper end, 5 inches deep, one 
inch wide, and open at the top, asshown. A hole is 
bored through where the dotted line is seen in the 
notch. These presser-feet stand at right angles to 
the sliding-beam, the notch 1, Fig. 4, fitting into the 
notch, or shoulder, seen in Fig. 5. A bolt or pin 
passing through the hole indicated by the dotted 
line, holds the presser-feet securely to the sliding- 
beam; and this constitutes the follower. When the 





der to revolve in such a manner as to wind up the 
ropes which are attached to the follower, and draw 
it downward with equal force at both ends. It can 
not draw one end any faster than the other. The 
guides hold the follower from canting sidewise, 
thus obviating all danger of twisting the super and 
breaking the sections or comb. 

TO MAKE THE BEARING-BOARD FOR THE T SUPER. 

Take four pieces, 144 X 34 X 114% inches. Nail on 
to two sides of each of those blocks a piece of board 
1, inch thick, 4% long, and 11% wide, thus forming 
a sort of box without ends, 11% inches long, 4% 
deep, and 3°; wide, outside measure. These are for 
the sections to bear upon when the super is being 
removed, and so constructed that all the pressure 
will be near the corner of the section, so as not to 
spring the bottom-bar and break the comb. 

Those blocks are ull set upon a hottom-board, and 
spaced off to correspond with the rows of sections 
in supers, being careful to have the end of each 
block in line with all the others. When properly 
placed they should be fastened with screws to the 
board. A little more than % inch of space is al- 


| lowed between these blocks for the passage of the 


T tins in the supers. When completed, the bearing- 
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board will present the appearance of X, Fig. 6, only 
there should be four divisions instead of three, as | 
shown. 
TO MAKE A BEARING-BOARD FOR WIDE FRAMES. | 
Take a piece of plank 2 X 3%, and 19 inches long. 
Cut two pieces of boards 17 inches wide, 4 long, and | 
4, thick. Nail these on to the edges of the plank, 
having the grain of the timber in the boards run | 
crosswise of the grain in the other, which will give 
much greater strength to the board. When nailing 
together, allow the plank, which forms the bottom, 
to extend one inch beyond the side-boards at both 
ends, as shown at W, Fig. 6. This forms a sort of 
box with open ends, 2 inches deep inside, 17 inches 
long, and 444 wide, outside measure, which is a little | 
scant the inside dimensions of the wide frame. It is | 
now ready for use, except that each bearing-board 
should have two dowel-pins in the bottom, to fit into 
the holes h, h, in bed-piece, Fig. 2, to prevent it from 
moving out of its place when ip use. Great care 
should be exercised to get those dowel-pins in the | 
right place; and perhaps the surest way to do that | 
would be to set the bearing-board on to the bed- | 
piece, place a super on it, bring the follower down 
to the super, to see if they meet just right; then 
pass the point of a bit up through the bed-piece and | 
bore into the bearing-board, being careful not to let | 


it move while doing this, and it can not be far out of | 
the way. The dowel-pins shouid be driven tight | 
into the bearing-board, but fit loosely in the bed- 
piece, so as to be readily removable. 

To remove sections from wide frames, the frame 
with sections must be laid down upon the bearing- 
board flatwise, with the separator on the under 
side. The presser-feet of the follower bear upon 
the ends of the wide frame, which slips down out- | 


side of the bearings; and the separator goes down | 
inside between them, and the sections will be left 
free and clear, resting on top of the bearings. The 
operation is performed in much less time than it 
takes me to describe it. 

The process of emptying the 'T supers is also very 
simple. Set the super upon the bearing-board; 
place one foot upon the treadle, and bear down. If 
every thing is in proper order, the sections will all 
be out of the super before you hardly realize what | 
is being done. ‘To insure success, every thing | 
should be made with some degree of accuracy. 

JOSHUA BULL. 

Seymour, Outag. Co., Wis., May 24, 1887. 
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is with pleasure, therefore, that we make 
the following extracts from the Second An- 
nual Report : 

To review the work of the National Bee-Keepers’ 


| Union at the end of the second year is a very pleas- 


ing duty, for we do not discover any thing which 
could have been done more satisfactorily—the re- 
sults having been all that could be desired. 

THE UNION VICTORIOUS EVERY TIME! 

In all the attacks against the pursuit of bee-keep- 
ing, which the National Bee-Keepers’ Union has 
deemed it expedient to vindicate, it hus scored a 
victory! What no individual apiarist could have 
achieved single- handed, it has satisfactorily accom- 
plished ina short time. 

In the face of this showing, it is strange that any 
bee-keeper should hesitate to become a member of 
this orgunization. It ought to have thousands of 
members where it now has only hundreds. It is to 
the interest of every apiarist to become a member. 
Nay, it is not only that, but it is a duty, which, if 
neglected, will operate to his or her disadvantage. 
As the Union will defend only its members, who be- 
came such before any lawsuits were commenced 


|} against them—all should take time by the fore- 


lock, and join the Union at once! 
MAILING QUEEN-BEES AND ATTENDING WORKERS. 
The first thing which demanded the attention of 
the Union during the past year was the action of 
the postmaster at Griffin, Ga.. who refused to re- 
ceive a queen-bee in the mails, because of the at- 
tending workers, the postal regulations permitting 
only queen-bees in the mails—not drones or work- 


ers! 


The Manager of the Union, Prof. Cook (Vice-Pres- 
dent), and the Hon. Edwin Willits, each made an 
appeal to the Postoftice Department at Washington 
to have his action overruled. It was only a technic- 
ality; but as necessary attendants were essential 
when mailing queen-bees, it was 2 vital point to 
apiarists. 

The General Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service ordered the regulations to be revised so as 
to read, “*Queen-bees with necessary attendants,” 
and so advised the postmaster in Georgia, the Man- 


| ager of the Union, and others. Since that time we 


have heard no complaint on that score. 
SENDING QUEENS TO CANADA. 
Complaint was made that queen-bees sent to Can- 
ada bad been stopped at Suspension Bridge. This 
was referred by the Manager of the Union to the 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails, and that difficulty 
was promptly removed. It was occasioned by the 


| officiousness of the postmaster at Suspension 


Bridge, N. Y., and he was notified to *‘ let the bees 
pass.’ So ended that trouble. , 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT-BEES TROUBLE. 

The Bobn case, mentioned in my last Report, was 
appealea to the Superior Court. The decision there 
given was on technicalities, and practically ended 
the difficulties. The expenses of the suit and ap- 
peal amounted to $3884.50; of this the Union has 
paid one-half and Mr. Bohn the other half. In this 
case the resistance of the Bee-Keepers’ Union was 


| too much for the fruit-growers—and that trouble 


' which was proclaimed by a Nebraska apiarist to be 


THE NATIONAL BEE - KEEPERS’ 
UNION. 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR THE 
BEE-KEEPER. 


E are glad to note, that the National | 
Bee-Keepers’ Union has fully dem- | 
onstrated its usefulness and its abil- | 
ity to defend the rights of its pat- 
rons. Through this medium of | 

strength the bee-keeper has more than once | 

been enabled to accomplish what he could | 
not have done single-handed. While we do | 
not favor trades-unions in general, we must | 
say that the Bee-Keepers’ Union, under the | 
present efficient management, has done good | 
work for the cause it represents, and that, | 
too, without theevil results which have been | 
so characteristic of other trades-unions. It | 


too much for the Union to compete with is now all 
conquered, the raisin-growers admitting that they 
were mistaken. 

Foolish warfare against bees seems to be the rage! 


| The idea that fruit suffers because of the presence 


oft bees is simply ridiculous. The good they doin 


| fertilizing the truit-trees far outweighs any possi- 


ble evil that may follow their presence. 
REMOVAL OF BEES FROM CITIES AND VILLAGES. 


M. Darling, of Waterbury, Conn., was sued for 
$500 damages by a neighbor, and to compel the re- 
moval of his bees. The case was instigated by mal- 
ice and jealousy, and was dismissed as soon as it 
was discovered that he was backed up by the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, The expenses were $50, 
of which the Union paid one-half. 

S. W. Rich, of Hobart, N. Y., was sued by a jeal- 
ous and disagreeable neighbor for #1500 damages, 
and also to compel him to remove his apiary out- 
side the city limits. This suit isdefended by the 
Union, and is as yet undecided. 

Cc, C. Richardson, a gardener, was sued for keep- 
ing honey-bees on his land in Tipton, Ind., alleging 
that they were a nuisance. This was also de- 
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fended by the Union, and, asa result, it was dis- 
missed by the court. The costs were $20; one-half 
of it was paid by the Union. This is the case which 
was so badly misrepresented at the Indianapolis 
convention by an officious neighbor, and it is with 
much satisfaction that 1am now able to say that 
the Union was too much for the enemies of the 
pursuit of bee-keeping. 

The city council of Fort Wayne, Ind., passed an 
ordinance against keeping bees within the city lim- 
its. If enforced it would prattically wipe out the 
pursuit of bee-keeping there. Such a pressure was 
brought to bear by the bee-keepers, backed up by 
the Union, that the ordinance is a dead letter, and 
it is expected that it will soon be repealed, if it has 
not already been done. 

In Arkadelphia, Ark., the City Council ordered 
%. A. Clark to remove his bees from within the city 
limits within 30 days. Major J. L. Witherspoon, ex- 
Attorney General of Arkansas (who stands at the 
head of the Bar of the State), was employed to at- 
tend to the matter on behalf of the bees. The Na- 
tional Bee - Keepers’ Union backs up Mr. Z. A. 
Clark to fight the case on its merits. 

The thirty days have expired, and the bees are 
still there. Public opinion is strong against their 
removal, and the newspapers are teeming with rid- 
icule of the order to remove them. 

The Union will stand by Mr. Clark in this matter, 
and see it through, for it would be very detrimen- 
talto the pursuit to allow adecision against bee- 
keeping to be put upon record on the plea of its be- 
ing a nuisance. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION IN MICHIGAN AGAINST 
BEE-KEEPING, 

The McCormick bill introduced in the Legislature. 
** intended to wipe apiculture out of Michigan,” as 
Prof. Cook stated it, raised such a buzzing about 
his ears that it was tabled on his own motion, and 
there died. The President of the Union (Mr. Hed- 
don), as wellas Vice-President Cook and the Gener- 
al Manager, all labored with Mr. McCormick to 
bring about the before-mentioned result. 

Here we have another result of the benefits to be 
derived from organization and combined effort. The 
members of the Bee-Keepers’ Union have many 
—— to feel proud over, and this adds another 

aurel. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE TWO YEARS, 
From July 1, 1885, to June 30, 1887. 





From 620 memberships at $1.25 each .......... $775.00 

Paid 8. I. Freeborn’s suit........... .. $131.00 

Paid G. Bohn’s suit ....... . .......... 192.95 

Paid M. Darling’s suit ................. 25.00 

Paid C. C. Richardson's suit........... 10.00 

Printing, stamps, stationery, etc...... 192.50 
Defense Fund—Cr........ . ...... $261.25 
Defense Fund—Dr................. 37.00 

Balance on hand July 1, 1887....... ........... $224.25 


I estimate that the amount remaining in the 
treasury will about cover the expense of the sever- 
al suits still before the courts and in an unfinished 
State. 

THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


It now becomes my duty under the Constitution 
to call for $1.25 for the coming year (assessment $1.00, 
and dues 25 cents) from each member. I therefore 
inclose a blank to be used for that purpose, and 
also a voting-blank. Fill up all the blanks, and 
send to the manager, with a postal note or money 
order for $1.25. It must be sent by Aug. 1, 1887, or 
the vote will be lost. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I now submit my second annual report, with the 
hope that it will meet with the approbation of ev- 
ery member. If I have failed in any particular to 
act for the general interest of the pursuit of bee- 
keeping, it has been unintentional—that having 
been myonlyaim. I am now both ready and a 
to transfer the office to my successor a8 soon as suc 
iselected. Fraternally, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

General Manager. 

Every bee-keeper having any interests at 
stake, who would seenre the benetits of the 
Union, ought surely to become a member. 
Remember, *‘ it will defend only its mem- 
bers who became such before any lawsuits 
were commenced against them.”’ 





MISHAPS IN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BEING POSITIVE, WHEN 
YOU MAY BE MISTAKEN. 





PRESUME that every one who rears 
queens for sale has had more or less 
complaint that the queen sent was pure 
black with no Italian blood about Ge: 
and this oftentimes happens when the 
queen-breeder has no blacks in his apiary, 
or none that he knows of in the vicinity. In 
past years there have been some unkind 
words, and perhaps some unkind feelings, in 
regard to this very matter; and to illustrate 
how easy itis tobe mistaken we give the 
following from a friend to whom we sent a 
queen May 16. A little over a month after- 
ward, you will notice, we received the fol- 
lowing letter : 
Friend Root: 

I must say that the untested queen you sent me 
in May last was a black queen instead of an Italian; 
and if you don’t believe it, you send me an untested 
queen at your expense, and I will send this one to 
you, and you can see for yourself, for I know, for I 
have tried her. I think you ought to make some 
amendment on her; if not, I think I will send to 
some other place hereafter. P. J. LONG. 

Selbyville, Del., June 25, 1887. 


We replied, stating that we thought it im- 
possible that the queen he received had no 
Italian blood about her at all, and suggested 
that the queen we sent him was lost, and 
that one already in the hive, or that got in 
by some outside mishap, was in her place. 
Some time after, we received the following 
apology and acknowledgment of his mis- 
take: 

I was mistaken about that queen, I suppose, but 
she is not in the stand that I put herin. Thereisa 
black one in there, but I have noticed all of the 
stands, and found in one of them some Italians, and 
I suppose she has left the stand that I put herin 
and got into another one, from the looks of the 
bees. There are about a fifth or sixth of them Ital- 
ians, and I think that she is in there with the black 
queen, by the looks of the bees. I wil) beg to be ex- 
cused for writing what I did to you, for I would not 
have done it for twice the worth of the queen, if I 
had known it; but by a black queen being in there 
I thought you perhaps had got hold of a black one 
instead of Italian, by not noticing close. I don’t 
want you to think that I was trying to cheat you 
out of a queen, for I don’t mean to do any thing of 
the kind, for I want to deal with my fellow-men 
fair and square, if I possibly can. I am glad to find 
her in another stand; and more so, as I hope you 
won't think hard of my writing what I did, for] 
thought I was right. P. J. Lona. 

Selbyville, Del., July 3, 1887. 


Friend L., we didn’t think you were try- 
ing to cheat us, for it is not likely that even 
a bod man would undertake to get another 
queen in such a way ; but we did think you 
were 2 little hasty and a little more positive 
than need be. When things of this kind 
come up, we all need to go slow, and to have 
much charity for our fellow-men—the kind 
of charity that thinketh no evil; and this is 
what I need every day and every hour. 





S endeake oss aa suceeded 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING. IT 


Continued from Feb. 15. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


While the carth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and beat, and summer and winter, and day 


and night shall not ceuse.—GEN, 8: 22. 

After writing the last chapter of my book 
I decided that I wanted a little more experi- 
ence in several lines of the work before go- 
ing further. The principal point I have 
been trying to get before my readers is, that 
those who are out of employment can find 
plenty to do clese by their homes, and that 
they may, if they choose, also find happiness 
in doing it. My wife suggests, however, 
that inasmuch as people do not all have 
tastes alike. it is doubtless true that not 
many men find the enjoyment and happiness 
in market gardening that I do, and no doubt 
she is correct; but it seems to me that al- 
most any individual who has been fur some 


time without work, and especially if he has , 


seen hiS family suffer for the necessaries 
of life, may be pretty sure to enjoy that 
which gives him something to do. It is 
true, however, that one can not expect to at- 
tain the greatest success in any work where 
his heart is not in it. 

The past six months has been an excellent 
time for every thing pertaining to the work 
I have been mapping out in the former 


pages of this book. The trouble about low | 


prices bas seemed to vanish—at least in the 


locality of Medina; and from the market | 


reports I judge itis to a certain extent true 


fastened down very securely, the wind takes 
them and sometimes carries them long dis- 
tances; and when this occurs during a se- 
vere freeze it is disastrous to the contents of 
the cold frames. At one time a cloth-coy- 
ered frame was blown or whirled over on 
the greenhouse, breaking quite a little glass 
there. It is true, we may have weeks and 
months when they keep their places perfect- 
ly, and every thing seems to be working 
nicely; but a windy time comes, and the 
owner is almost tempted to wish he had 
never heard of cheap cloth frames instead of 
glass sash. Glass sash lie safely where you 
put them, providing they are not left in such 
a way that the wind gets under them and 
throws them over. The cloth has, however, 
so many advantages besides cheapness, that 
I have been thinking it would pay to have 
some arrangement to hold the frames in 
place. Last spring we succeeded in having 
an abundance of nice lettuce all through 
February, Mareh, April, May, and even 
June; but just now, however, toward the 
latter part of July we find ourselves short. 
Lettuce sells now in Medina pretty fairly 
during every month of the year. In Febru- 
ary, March, and April, we find no difficulty 


in getting 40 cts. a pound. In May it went 


throughout the country in general. Good | 


products command excellent prices every- 
where, and I have not heard of a glut from 
stagnation in any line of produce in the way 
of vegetables or small fruits. 
friends in the South, away down in Florida, 


iven the | 


seem to be getting satisfactory prices for al- | 
most all they have to sell. The greatest | 
drawback, or hindrance, to the matter here, | 
seems to be in being right up to the market, | 


in crowding every product ahead as fast as 
it can go—that is,in getting these things 
ready just about the time people begin to 
want them. Last spring was not nearly as 
favorable here as it has been in former 
years for early gardening. Severe freezes 
came so much later than usual that much of 
our stuff was spoiled in spite of the precau- 


tions we took. A fierce wind, with a zero. 
| Was ready to start out the next morning, 


freeze, made havoc with our sashes, mats, 
cloth frames, etc.; and this is one great 
trouble with the frames covered with cloth 


instead of glass. Unless the frames are | 


down to 20 cts.; in June, 10 cts.; and now in 
July it sells at 5 cts. I suppose you know, 
however. that it pays an excellent profit at 
even 5 cts., if properly managed. 

During the winter months, when there 
was but little to be carried on the wagon, 
one of our enterprising boys decided there 
was no use of having more than one person 
in charge of the wagon; and he declared he 
could sell almost as much stuff alone by 
himself, without having even a boy along. 
We have a big stout horse—one that is equal 
to any thing in the way of bad roads, but a 
horse that will stand anywhere you leave 
him, and as long as you want him to stand. 
Such a horse is an acquisition for a market- 
wagon. This young man also did all his 
loading up and preparing his stuff, or pretty 
nearly all, during the afternoon; then he 


feeling sure that every thing was just as he 
placed it the night before; and where there 
were two on the wagon this could not well 
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be. When sleighing was good we procured 
a pair of runners that slipped on to the wag- 
on in place of the wheels, and with this ar- 
rangement he found he could get around so 
rapidly as to meet almost all of his custom- 
ers before any of his vegetables had time 
to freeze, even with moderate protection. 
When garden-stuff began to get more plen- 
tiful I thought he would need more help; 
but he was interested in seeing how long 
he could get along without the boy, and I 
believe he kept it up until the receipts from 
the wagon began to be about fifteen or twen- 
ty dollars a day. During strawberry time, 
however, when the receipts ran up one day 
to a little over $32.00, he decided he needed 
a boy to help handle the stuff. Of course, 
he had a little more wages, as an encourage- 
ment to take charge of the whole institu- 
tion. I used to estimate that it required 
about one-fourth of the value of garden- 
stuff to get it converted into cash. During 
this last spring, however, with the arrange- 
ment I have mentioned, the expense was 
something like this: Horse and wagon half 
a day, 70 cts.; man to go with it half a day, 
80 cts.; total, $1.50. Now, if we sold $15.00 
worth of goods during the forenoon, the 
cost of selling was only ten per cent; but 
we have not been able to keep the expense 
of selling as low as this much of the time. 
Now, in regard to getting the stuff on the 
market when none is to be had elsewhere, so 
we can have the monopoly: In the latter 
part of the winter we had the only celery 
that was in Medina. This same young man 
gave me an agreeable surprise by telling me 
he could get 40 cts. a pound for all the celery 
we had left. There was none to be had 
elsewhere, and we have a few customers 
who will pay almost any price to get such 
delicacies in the winter time. In the same 
way we got 40 cts. a pound for our choice 
lettuce. I suppcse the friends who have 
been through a similar experience know 
what a pleasant feeling it is to lind you are 
going to get enough for your product to pay 
for all the trouble and bother, including bad 
luck and reverses. When prices are low it 
is always well to do the best you can, and 
try to make both ends meet. It certainly is 
not very pleasant to sit down and figure up 
that you have paid out more money in se- 
curing a crop than you ean get for it at mar- 
ket prices. But we often have to meet this 
state of affairs—at least we do now and 
then. In such cases we ought to look over 
the ground carefully and see whether our 
crop may not be put away so as to be kept 





until the glut in the market is over. We 
managed to house our celery so that most of 
it kept very nicely ; but the expense of put- 
ting the crop away (during a snowstorm), 
the boards required to cover the crop, and 
the expense of banking it to keep out the 
frost, cost so much that I felt a good deal 
disheartened. I had not expected to get 
over 15 or 20 cts. a pound for it: but when 
Mr. Weed sold it for forty cts., then came the 
agreeable feeling that we could go to work 
to improve on our plans another season, 
with the assurance that we need not be 
afraid to invest some money in doing it 
well. Ido like to do any thing well that I 
undertake. It was the same way with the 
lettuce. I discovered that I could safely 
make a nice little greenhouse in a good sun- 
ny exposure, for the sole purpose of growing 
lettuce alone, and nothing else. 

In regard to outdoor crops I have been 
agreeably pleased to discover that we need 
not be afraid to go to the expense of 
thorough underdraining, manuring, and 
even ridging the ground up in the way we 
have, so as to have it dry enough to work in 
the spring. After the last severe freeze in 
April I decided it would be safe to at least 
try a good many of the hardier vegetables 
in the open ground, if I could get a piece of 
ground thoroughly prepared. The trouble 
was, it was all too wet when the frost got 
out. The most promising piece of ground 
was where celery had been last year, and 
the ground was leftin high ridges during 
the winter. These ridges were mellow, and 
would work nicely when every thing else 
was wet andsticky. I went over the ground 
with a potato-fork, and tried it every fore- 
noon and every afternoon, to find the very 
earliest hour when it would do to put heavy 
horses’ on to it; and, by the way, we can’t 
expect to do very much on outdoor crops by 
spading up by hand. I have tried it some; 
but a team with improved machinery does 
so much more, it seems as if we had better 
wait a little, until the ground gets so that 
horses can go on it. This celery ground had 
been manured the summer before, so heavi- 
ly that the celery was almost burned by the 
quantities of stable manure piled on to it. 
We plowed the ridges down, harrowed it, 
then worked in a little more of the very 
nicest manure we could get, and the ground 
was ready for our crops. A storm Was com- 
ing on, and there was but. little time. This 
season we have a grain-drill to sow our 
seeds with instead of doing it by hand. The 
grain-drill was brought out hastily, and a 
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part of the tubes were stopped up with | spinach was in big demand. Let me re- 
wooden blocks, so that we could sow peas | mind the housewives not to cook it as 
in a double row, then a space three feet, and | greens. Cook it xs you do asparagus, and 
then another double row, letting the phos- | it will pretty soon go off fast enough. It 
phate attachment sow phosphate all over | seemed for atime :s if our town could not 
the ground. It took perhaps fifteen min- | get enough of it; and after the plant began 
utes to sow the peas, as above. Had we | to send up seed-stalks a yard high, we sold it 
done it the old way by hand, the ground | for greens even then. These two rows, 
would need marking out with some sort of however, were too much for our Medina 
furrower; then we should have to sow our | market. It could not be all disposed of be- 
phosphate in the furrow, and sprinkle in fore it would probably get too old and hard 
the peas, either by hand or by some sort of | for use. As it was a new vegetable to us, 
hand-drill; then they must be covered over | however, we did not know just when it 
with a horse or by hand. The grain-drill | would cease io be edible; but as there was 
did it all in these few minutes, and covered more than our town could consume, it began. 
the seed perfectly. Before the drill was put | to be a question what we should do with it. 
away in the tool-shed, however, I sowed two IT remembered hearing about a kind of cab- 
double rows of spinach the same way we | bage that grew so fast that one head would 
sowed our peas; then a couple of rows’ of | support a cow—that is, as many leaves 
Kelipse beets, and the machine was ready | would grow over night as she could eat dur- 
to go in under cover before the storm came. | ing the day ; :nd when I saw our Jersey cow 
It seems to me I never had any piece of looking wishfully at the beautiful dark- 
work so satisfactorily and quickly done as it | green rows of spinach, T pulled her an arm- 
sowed the beets and spinach. All the time | ful to let her taste them; and from that day 
occupied was in letting the team walk from | ferward she had spinach to her heart’s con- 
one end of the field to the other. I left | tent. In fact, she preferred spinach to any 
spaces between the beets, for early cabbage. | thing else that could be offered her, and it 
These we managed to get in, the same day. | seemed almost impossible to give her more 
They were our best plants, from the cold | than she could dispose of. Did it affect the 
frames, and wintered outdoors, so of course | milk ? Not at all, until the plants had gone so 
they could stand a freeze. The freeze came, | far in perfecting seed-stalks that they were 
and the cabbages looked for a good while as: slightly bitter. then the milk began to taste 
though they would never do any thing. | of it. Now, this plant made this luxuriant 
They stood there; they did not die, it is) growth almost before any thing else began 
true, but they did not seem to grow a bit. | to look green: and I hereby give notice to 
The weather was so cold that the beets and | the agricultural papers, and to farmers in 
peas were so slow in starting that I began | general, that spinach may be raised for 
to be afraid that they were not going to! cows before you can raise any thing else I 
start, but they did. The spinach, however, know of, unless, indeed, it is rye, and [am 
came up the first of any thing. It was too) sure that spinach will go away ahead of rye 
cold for any kind of weeds, so the hardy | in the amount cf foliage it produces. If it 
spinach had the full use of the ground. By happens to be worth two or three dollars a 
and by the cabbages got started ; and after a | barrel in the market, why, of course you 
while the beets began to come up quite | would not think of giving it to your cows. 
thickly. The spinach never received any The books tellus it can be wintered over 
hoeing or weeding whatever. Before weeds | just as well as wheat orrye. I have never 
had a chance to make their appearance, the | succeeded in doing it. however; but I am 
leaves covered the ground; and when the | going to try harder again this fall and win- 
vegetable was worth $2.00 a barrel at whole- ter, and I think I shall succeed. After we 
sale, we could easily get a barrel of extra | had used and sold all we could of those two 
nice from a rod of row. | rows, I kept the cow on it for quite a long 

Now, very likely many of you know noth- ‘time, and then there was considerable still 
ing about spinach. When we first put iton | left to go to seed. When the seed got 
our lunch-room table a great many would | brown we cut it with a cradle, and it is now 
not take it at all—said they didn’t like | stored away on the barn floor, dry enough to 
‘‘greens.”’ I explained to them that spin- | thrash, and fanout witha fanning-mill, so I 
ach was not greens at all—that it is a deli- | have my own seed for next year. There is 
cious vegetable more like asparagus. Final- | just one thing about this great crop of spin- 
ly they got to tasting it, and pretty soon | ach that I think it may perhaps be well to 
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mention. Joseph Harris, of the American 
Agriculturist, has been writing a great deal 
about nitrate of soda, especially its property 
of furnishing nitrogen very early in the 
spring, much cheaper than we can get from 
stable manure. I bought a bagful; and as 
some of the papers said it was especially 
suited for spinach, I put a pretty good-sized 
sprinkling on just one-half of the two rows 
(when the plants were small) and put it on to 
the poorest end of the piece of ground. 
Well, I watched and watched to see any 
effect produced, until I concluded it was not 
going todo any good atall upon our soil, 
and forgot about it; but when I began feed- 
ing it to the cow I noticed the spinach was 
a great deal larger and stronger where the 
nitrate of scda was, although, as I said be- 
fore, this end of the field had always been 
much the poorest ground. 

Well, about the time spinach failed we be- 
gan to get nice beets from that patch. ‘hey 
came up very thickly, and we did not thin 
them at all, proposing to use the thinnings 
for beet-greens. From those two rows of 
beets we havesold beets all over town—have 
supplied the lunch - recom, and there are a 
good muny there yet. The beets were put 
in between the cabbages, so the ground they 
grew up on cost nothing, in one sense ; in 
another sense it did cost, because we tramp- 
ed the ground down so hard around the cab- 
bages in going for the beets in all kinds of 
weather. On this account the cabbages 
have not cone as well as they did last sea- 
son ; but last season we thought they were 
doing great things when we succeeded in 
getting 3 cents a pound for them. This 
year, however, Mr. Weed started them at 5 
cents a pound, and they brought it without 
any trouble, and we are even to-day (July 
19th) getting 5 cents a pound for every cab- 
bage as fast as it makes any kind of firm 
head, and we don’t have enough to supply 
the wagon. 

The peas did beautifully. They weve half 
Landreth’s Extra Early. and half American 
Wonder. The American Wonder was only 
about three days later, and a great deal bet- 
ter in quality. We got 40 centsa peck, for 
most of the peas ; but the crop was so great 
that at one time we feared we should not be 
able to dispose of all of it in Medina. One 
week later, however, we discovered that our 
peas were gone just as we had gota big trade 
started in them; and the worst of it was, we 
hadn’t a pea anywhere else on our ten-acre 
farm that was yet in blossom. A year ago 
we had too many peas and cabbages in July, 








so I concluded this season not Lo plant so ex- 
tensively, and there is where I made a blun- 
der. The quantity we had last year would 
have been exactly right for this, for our 
market has improved so much, Last year 
people Were discussing my right to raise gar- 
den-stuff. This season, however, they have 
all given it up—every one of them, and ev- 
erybody seemed by actual consent and good 
nature to decide I was the chap to raise 
garden-stuff, and therefore they would not 
raise any atall. Lam ashamed of my lack 
of faith. Faith in what,do you ask? Why, 
faith in good gardening and good steady 
work in any line of agricultural industry. 
It is impossible for me to say just now how 
much money we receive from the product 
of the half-acre 1 have been speaking of; 
but it would be a large sum. <A crop of nice 
cabbages how stands where the peas stood. 
The beets and cabbages are pretty much 
gone ; but even yet they give a good daily 
income. We are waiting for them all to 
mature before putting another crop in their 
place. Lhardly believe I shall plant beets 
between cabbages again. The beets do not 
gct out of the way soon enough. I presume 
I put more manure on that half-acre than I 
ever put on any other piece of ground be- 
fore; but now that we have got it up toa 
high state of cultivation, it is only just fun 


| toraiseacrop on it. The last cabbages were 


planted in adry time, but they took right 
hold and grew without any rain, almost as 
if rich ground like that didn’t need any rain. 
The soil has been kept light and soft by 
constant stirring, keeping what some of the 
agricultural papers call a ‘dust blanket” all 
around the plants. This dust blanket serves 
asamulch: and when we get just a little 
shower of rain, the dust blanket takes it all 
up, much as a sponge would, while hard 
lumpy soil would let the water all run off 
and be lost. 
MAKING REPEATED PLANTINGS, 

It seems hard for us to remember that it 
costs but little to put in the seed for early 
stuff, even if it is killed by frost, or does not 
germinate. You see, it all depends on hay- 
ing things on the market first; and it is so 
natural to procrastinate, or delay, that it is 
almost impossible to avoid falling into the 
common way of doing things the world over. 
The man who has his vegetables and fruits 
on the market first, takes the big prices. 
Now, there is not any need of saying, ‘‘ It is 
no use—somebody else will get ahead of 
me ;”’ for season after season we see it dem- 
onstrated right before our eyes, that not 
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only days but weeks of beautiful weather 
come and go, unimproved. 
tion, during the winter I read up the matter 
of early cucumbers, in our books and _ agri- 
cultural papers, until I was impatient for 
the time to come when I could start some in 
cold frames; and several hundred squash- 
boxes, such as are shown in Chapter XXILV.., 
were made up in anticipation of the time 


As an illustra- | 


when they would be used for squashes, cu- | 


cumbers, ete. Well, how many do you sup- 
pose we used for the above purpose? Not 
one. And how many hills of cucumbers do 
you suppose we put in our cold frames, 
where they could be protected from frost 
when a cold night came? 
started some cucumbers in the greenhouse, 
it is true, and transplanted them outdoors 
as soon as we could get the ground suitably 


Not one. We) 


prepared ; but by this time there proved to | 


be no further need of the boxes to keep off 


frost,and no further need of the sash on | 


cold frames. We transplanted our cucum- 
bers from the greenhouse into the cold 
frames, intending to put on the sash; but 
there was nota night cold enough to need 
the sash after we got around to doing it. 
Well, at the same time we transplanted 
these cucumbers we put a few seeds in the 
open ground right beside them. This open 
ground was inacold frame, and very rich 
with manure. The weather was so favora- 
ble that the seeds came up almost as if by 
magic, and this, too, without any sash over 
them, remember. I didn’t put on the sash, 
because we had a succession of warm show- 
ers; and the seeds that were planted beside 
the transplanted plants for cucumbers, gave 
cucumbers exactly the same time as the lat- 
ter, although the plants in the greenhouse had 
three or four large leaves on them when set 
out, and some of them even had a blossom 
or two. But, my friends, even slipshod 
management like this paid a big profit. A 
cold frame the size of six sash gave a peck 
of cucumbers a day in July, that sold for 5 
cents each, or by the pound at a uniform 
price of 10 cents per pound, which I think is 
by far the better way. Even at this date, 
all the cucumbers we get from the open 
field bring 10 cents per pound right along ; 
and in June they sold readily at 20 cents a 
pound, in considerable numbers too. Of 
course, the market may be overstocked in a 
town the size of ours; and while they take 
from a half to a whole bushel of cucumbers 
a day,and pay good prices, if we were to 
produce twice that quantity we should very 
likely overstock the market, and in a little 











time people would get tired of them. To 
avoid this you must have a variety. When 
people tire of one thing, give them some- 
thing else. Something new is constantly 
wanted ; and when it starts out you can get 
excellent prices for it. Our first green corn, 
put on the market July 18, brought 20 cents 
per dozen. It is Ford’s Early corn; and al- 
though the ears are very small, the quality 
is so good that people don’t mind paying a 
good price for the first. By our blunder in 
not having a crop of new peas for a week or 
two, our people got quite hungry for them ; 
and when we commenced on the Stratagems 
this week they went off at 40 cents a peck 
quite readily, even when two or three bush- 
els per day were put on the wagon. 

RAWSON’'S SQUASH-BOXES, AND DO THEY 

PAY? 

Now in regard to getting the ground ready, 
and trying a few seeds, even before we have 
reason to expect they will amount to any 
thing. We did this with the peas pretty 
well. We sowed our first in the latter part 
of February. We fixed the ground the 
best we knew how, and manured it lavishly ; 
and although they started during March 
they did not get ahead of some sowed a 
month later, and both the February sowing 
and the March sowing produced peas fit for 
the table only three or four days before 
those put in with a grain-drill in April; so 
you see this year not much was gained by 
sowing them very early. With cucumbers, 
however, we did a very nice thing in sowing 
a long row on the creek-bottom ground fully 
two weeks before anybody would suppose it 
would answer. The weather was so favora- 
ble they did not need the squash-boxes at 
all, as I have told you; that is, they did not 
need them- on account of frost. They did 
need them, however, on aceount of bugs. 
One morning in May, one of my men told 
me our squashes would have to be taken 
care of or the bugs would) destroy them. 
The wagon was not ready just then to bring 
the boxes out to the field, and so T didmt at- 
tend to it right away. T had been through 
the patch in the morning, and didn’t see any 
bugs, and therefore T began to econelude that 
may be we shouldn’t need to bring the boxes 
out at all. I happened to pass through the 
vines, howaver, about ten o’clock. Imagine 
my surprise to find swarms of striped yellow 
bugs all over the vines; and to my great 
surprise, some of my beautiful squashes, 
with the first leaf almost as large as your 
hand (providing your hand is a very small 
one) literally torn to bits by those voracious 
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insects. I had heard that boxes without any 
thing over the top would keep off the bugs, 
and half a dozen boys were sent for the boxes 
in a hurry, [tell you. The bugs were seared 
off, the boxes placed carefully over the vines, 
and the soft mellow dirt banked around the 
lower edges to make them tight. The bugs 
were foiled for three or four hours. The 
weather was too hot to put in the glass, so 
we tacked pieces of mosquito-netting over 
the tops. I didn’t diseover how much harm 
the bugs were doing again until after sun- 
down; but I saw then there wasn’t a moment 
to lose. We couldn't even wait till morn- 


ing. I found some of the women still in the | 
book-bindery at the factory. [asked them | 
to cut me 200 pieces of mosquito-bar as | 


quickly as possible. Then I called the chil- 
dren, aged respectively 14, 8, and 4, got a 
pocketful of small tacks, and two or three 
three-cent hammers. On the way to the 
field we met one of our eldest daughter’s 
schoolmates, a young miss thirteen or four- 
teen, and I secured her services. When we 
got down by the carp-pond a small boy came 
up with the oft-repeated question,— 

“Mr. Root, can’t you give me a job?” 

* Yes, sir.’ said I,“ if you will go right to 
work now.” 

He replied that he had not intended to 
work until morning, but if I were very par- 
ticular he guessed he would help. This boy 
was about six years old. Caddie’s cousin 
Mabel, also eight years old, made up the 
number, and we seven had the mosquito- 
netting put on nicely before it was dark. 
Besides chasing the bugs, we stopped up 
the crevices below again. It was Saturday 
night was one reason why I hurried ; but it 
saved our Hubbard squashes and Boston 
marrow squashes and cucumbers. The bugs 
swarmed all over the boxes, and looked 
through the mosquito-netting, and probably 
lamented that they were foiled. We left 
part of the vines without the covering, to 
see what they would do. About half of 


them survived until Monday morning, and 
then we made another disappointing discov- 
ery. The yellow bugs, after working for 
two days at the problem, discovered they 
could get through the mosquito-netting by 
dint of hard kicking, and Monday they could 
be seen on almost every box, half way 
through the netting, kicking their heels up 
in the air. They didn’t get in, however, to 
do very much harm, and the rest of the 
vines were covered with boxes protected by 


grenadine, such as we use for bee- veils. 


This fabric costs a little more per yard, but 
it is absolutely secure. The vines under 
these boxes covered with grenadine were 
the handsomest I ever saw in all my life. 
There was not a speck or blemish on the 
bright-green leaves; and, oh how they did 
grow! Ina little time they raised up the 


‘netting so that it looked as if they might 
raise the wooden boxes too, if we didn’t 


give them room, and in eight or ten days 
the bugs were gone. We tumbled off the 
boxes, put them into the wagon, and stowed 
them away in the tooi-house; but they had 
paid their cost in satisfaction if not in dol- 
lars and cents. We have not sold the squash- 
es yet, so we can not tell how they will come 
out; but there is a lot of them now, as big 
as goose-eggs. 

There is a point I wish to make right here 
in regard to fighting bugs and insect ene- 
mies. I do love to have something that is 
absolute and certain. Where we use Paris 
green, slug-shot, and most other poisons, 
the matter is imperfect and uncertain. The 
bugs are mostly killed; but if a rain comes 
we have to go over the same thing again, 
and sometimes the poison does not seem to 
work. Itis true, it is some trouble to put 
the squash-boxes on and take them off 
again; but it is absolute and sure; and I 
believe that next season we will use these 
same boxes for our early potatoes, instead 
of having children pick the bugs off by hand, 
as we have done during this past season. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TILTH VERSUS MANURE. 
He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.—PROV. 28: 19. 


I have been making a good many experi- 
ments during the past few months, to ascer- 


edy for drought. Now, we can’t have adust 
blanket unless we have the dust; and the 


tain how far tilth may take the place of | only way to get the dust is to make the soil 
manure. In the previous chapter I spoke of so fine that it works like dust. It may be 
the dust blanket to mulch plants, as a rem- | damp dust, but it should be thoroughly fined 
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up, to get the best results. The Acme har- 
row, figured in Chapter XVI., is a splendid 
machine, in connection with the roller, to 
get this dust ; but it has never worked deep 
enough to really suit me, especially in stub- 
born clay soils. ‘This spring and summer 
we have been using a disk harrow that 
pleases me much. 

This machine can be made to cut down so 
deeply, by adjusting the position of the 
disks, that it almost plows the ground; in 
fact, after digging your early potatoes it 
will do a very good job of plowing and har- 
rowing, if you pass it over the ground re- 
peatedly, and cross it in different directions. 
It not only cuts up the lumps, but it scrapes 
them as you would scrape an apple with the 
point of a case-knife. It also pushes sods, 
vines, litter, ete., down deep into the ground, 
instead of tearing them up. It, however, 
leaves the surface much more uneven than 
the Acme harrow, and on this aceount I 
prefer to follow it with the Acme or Thomas 
smoothing-harrow, shown in Chapter X VILI. 
Some of you may smile at the idea of having 
so many tools for a farm of ten acres; but, 
my friend, if tools enable you to get double 
the crop you would have without them, or if 
you do the work in half the time you could 
do it with ordinary tools, they will eventu- 
ally prove to be a saving. 

I want to tell you of a little experiment 
I made, to show what tilth will do. We had 
some musk-melons on the creek-bottom 
ground, that were so nearly used up by the 
bugs and drought that I had almost decided 
to plow them up and put insome other crop. 
We didn’t have enough squash-boxes to go 
over the musk-melons, and they were, so to 
speak, left out in the cold. A great many 
of them were used up entirely, and the rest 
looked as if it were utterly impossible they 
should be of any use. I thought, before 
plowing them up, I would experiment on 
them some, so I picked out a nice steel rake. 

The handle had been broken off, so it was 
not longer than an ordinary hoe-handle. 
The rake had been used so much that the 
teeth were bright and sharp. Well, with 
this rake I went around several of the mel- 
on-plants, and scratched away the surface 
dirt until I got down to where I could see 
the white roots coming out on the stem of 
the plant. This operation of scratching the 
dirt away with that sharp-toothed rake 
fined the ground up almost like dust. I 
then fined up the earth for pretty nearly a 
yard in each direction around the plant. 
When [ had a sufficient quantity I banked 


it up around the plant, clear up to the leaves, 
/and I made the bank flat on top, instead of 
sharp, the way a good many hill up pota- 
toes. This gave the planta dust blanket 
three or four inches in depth, and perhaps 
three or four feet across the level top. 

A point comes in right here that I wish 
to consider, in making plants grow. On or- 
|dinary ground we do not have more than 
| from four to six inches of good rich mellow 
soil. If you plow down deeper than six 
_ inches you turn up lumps of hard subsoil 
| that will spoil vour whole crop, as many of 
you have learned by past experience. Now, 
‘instead of plowing down six inches more to 
get a depth of soil a foot, suppose you scrape 
off this surface soil from a part of the 
| ground, so as to make it double depth on 
‘another part; you then have ten or twelve 
‘inches of fine mellow fertile soil; and this 
| will give you a good big crop of almost any 
| thing. I first noticed it in scraping off the 
surface soil where we wanted a road at one 
end of our long piece of ground. Where I 
doubled the dust blanket I could raise mag- 
nificent cauliflower, and great whopping po- 
tatoes, with a good many in a hill; but with 
a single thickness of dust blanket, the re- 
sults were only ordinary. Well, now, 
around my melcn- plants I had a double 
thickness of dust blanket. The melons were 
six feet apart, and it was no trouble at all to 
get fine dirt enough to fix each plantas 1 
have described. What was the effect? Why, 
those poor, miserable, starved, sickly mel- 
on-plants of a month or six weeks ago are 
now the finest Lever owned in my life. | 
didn’t know before that a poor, miserable, 
sickly plant could be transformed by tilth 
alone. When I was satisfied with the way 
it worked I cultivated the ground between 
the melon-plants until it was about as fine 
as I could get it with a horse, then I got one 
of my boys, who would do exactly as | told 
him, and not according to his own notion 
of things. I told him I wanted all of our 
melons, squashes, and cucumbers {ixed like 
the sample I did while he was watching. 
Now, he, like all the rest, was so prone to 
just pile up the dirt in a sharp hill that it 
was some little time before I got him to do 
as I did; and, by the way, there are a good 
many boys and men who absolutely will not 
place the soil so as to make a broad hill 
around the plant, to catch the rain. They 
have so long been accustomed to piling the 
dirt up into a sharp-pointed cone that they 
| won't do it in any other way. Well, this 
'matter of scraping the dirt away with a 
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rake until you begin to strike the roots is 
another point that I can’t get boys and men 
to do. They will start out all right; but 
when I come back to examine the plants, 
and try to put my fingers down among the 


roots, | find the dirt so hard that it is very | 


plain the rake-teeth never went down there 
atall. Thisis the great secret of making 
things grow, however. If the ground is 
loose and porous, the air gets down around 
the roots, and the soil keeps very much 
damper than if it were packed hard and 
stubborn. When rain comes, your dust 
blanket of several inches in thickness soaks 
up the water like a sponge, and holds it, 
even during a pretty long drought; while a 
soil that had not been worked up into dust 
would neither catch nor hold hardly any 
of the water that fell. 
TRANSPLANTING IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
In spite of all that has been said on this 
subject, it seems there is no end to the time 
and money wasted in this simple operation. 
During a rainy time, when it rains every aft- 
ernoon, or almost every night, almost any 
kind of plant wi!l grow if a little dirt is over 
the roots in any sort of shape; but where 
you want to put out cabbage and celery 
plants in July or August, and during a time 
of drought, there must be different manage- 
ment. In the first place, you want trans- 
planted plants. A cabbage-plant or celery- 
plant grown in the seed-bed, with the soil 
ever so good, and with the plants scattered 
over plenty of ground, is pretty sure to send 
down a single tap-reot, with a few roots run- 
ning out each way. When they are pulled 
up, the little roots snap off, and the tap- 
root breaks off, a great portion of it. By 
digging them out with a spading-fork you 
can get more of the roots; but even then 
the plant is not to be compared to one that 
has been transplanted according to the di- 
rections in the fore part of these writings. 
About six weeks ago we had some very 
large, fine-looking celery-plants standing in 
the seed-bed. They were almost too large 
to transplant, so I decided to put them into 
the rows in the field, just as they were. We 
had plenty of rain; but the greater part of 
them died. At the same time, we put in 
one or two rows of transplanted plants. 
These had great bunches of roots, something 
like asmall brush-heap; and when the plants 
were pulled up, the ground being properly 
wetted beforehand, this mass of roots 
brought along with it a great lot of the rich 
soil of the plant-bed. Well, these trans- 
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planted plants are to-day great stout stalks 
of celery that would do very well to put on 
the table, while those taken from the seed- 
bed are spindling and feeble in comparison. 

Now, when you get your transplanted 
plants with a great strong mass of fibrous 
roots to each plant, do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, pull them up so as to tear the 
roots off, nor let any man or boy do it. If 
you don’t watch them carefully they surely 
will; and it does not seem to make much 
difference how many times they have been 
cautioned and talked to. Before trying to 
remove any plant, soak the ground thor- 
oughly with water, no matter if it has been 
raining within an hour. Soak the ground 
until it is so soft that every thing is ina 
mush. If possible, soak the ground two or 
three hours before you wish to remove the 
plants, then soak it again just as you take 
it up. 

Few people have any comprehension of the 
amount of water that a small spot of ground 
will take up; and if you want to get your 
plants up nicely you must pour on water at 
intervals until the plants will come up with- 
out the snapping or breaking of a single 
fibrous root. As the plants are pulled up, lay 
them down gently in a market basket stood 
onend. When you carry them to the field 
don’t carry the basket by the handle, but 
take hold of the upper end of it. Ifa boy 
drops plants, don’t let him pick them up by 
the tops and drop them into the furrow. In- 
sist that he handle them by the roots, and 
keep every particle of wet dirt adhering to 
them all he possibly can. Don’t be satisfied 
by once telling him, for he will soon get 
tired, and begin to pull them out of the bas- 
ket by the tops, letting the dirt slip off or 
rattle off. Keep your eye on your boy and 
on your plants. Set them in place in the 
furrow ; press the soft earth about them; 
and if the weather is dry, firm the dirt 
around each plant, by setting vour foot on 
each side of it. You can do this after you 
have got them all in the ground. Now fin- 
ish off with your dust blanket, by pulling up 
some soft fine dirt around each plant, with 
a rake. If the ground is moist from a re- 
cent rain, you can omit the firming. Plants 
set out in this manner will grow right along ; 
and instead of being discouraged and hin- 
dered they only seem to rejoice at having 
plenty of room and plenty of daylight all 
around them, compared with their crowded 
situation in the plant-bed from which they 
had just bee» removed, 


To be continued, 
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PROF. COOK’S CELLAR FOR WINTER- 
ING BEES. 





DR. C. C. MILLER’S CRITICISMS. 





ROF. COOK’S ideal house for the apiary is 
equaled. I venture to say, by few in actual 
existence. To the many who may contem- 
plate building, however, the right plan is of 
80 much importance that his plans deserve 

what 1 know he desires—the closest discussion. 

Nothing is said about the number of colonies for 
which provision is to be made—a matter that can 
not be ignored. It is better to have too much than 
too little room; and one is bardly sure, at any time, 
to what number he may inerease. I should think 
Prof. Cook’s plan is ample for 500 colonies, except 
in the matter of cellar room. I question whether 
his house could be built in this locality for $500. 
Mine is 18 x 24, three-fifths the size of his, less ex- 
pensively furnished, and I think it cost about $400. 

T should like the chamber higher than 6 ft. at the 
lowest part. The cost for two feet more in height 
is little, and it often happens that one wants to 
stack up things as high or higher than he can 
reach; 16-foot posts will make each story higher. 

The timbers for the lower floor should be made of 
eXtra strength, if honey is to be stored there; and 
this reminds me that, in such a case, 30X24 may not 
be large enough for 50) colonies. My honey is 
stored ina separate building, which makes a dif- 
ference. I suspect it would be better to have all in 
one building. 

Does it pay to give up two-fifths of the cellar 
room for the sake of baving that outside room? Of 
course, if there are bees enough only to fill the 
room 18X24, it may be better to put ina partition; 
but even in that case I believe | would rather have 
the one room 30X24. I have an impression, from no 
little experience and observation, that the fewer 
colonies ina cellar, or the larger the cellar fora 
given number of bees, the better they will winter. 

His idea of having the cellar entirely under 
ground is capital. Ifthe lay of the land does not 
make it so, it can be made so by heavy banking. 

He says the cellar should be *“‘ grouted below and 
plastered above, with a double floor grouted be- 
tween.” If by being “ grouted Lelow ” he means a 
floor of cement, or grout, I raise question. I have 
one cellar room with a cement bottom, end I have 
an impression that the earth floors do a little to- 
ward purifying the air. The reverse, however, may 
be the case. How is that, professor? And just 
how is the “double floor grouted between” made? 
My shop cellar is not yet plastered overhead. Is 
there any thing I can do, better than to have com- 
mon lath and plaster for a ceiling? 

If there is any danger from rats, it is a matter of 
little cost and much importance to have the cellar 
wall extend a foot below the, level of the floor. Dig 
a trench a foot deep, around the cellar, under 
where the wallis to be placed, and fill it up with 
small stones and grout. No rat will ever under- 
mine this. A rat does not dig down to get undera 
wall, but gets inside and digs out. 

Four-inch glazed tile is mentioned for a sub-ven- 
tilation pipe in the text; and in the reference to 
figure it is called six-inch. Which is right? Glazed 
tile is much more expensive than unglazed, but 
perhaps its greater durability may make the glazed 
preferable. If four-inch tile is used, little or noth- 
ing is gained by having the drain more than 100 








feet long. If there is any point at which I consider 
Prof. Cook an unsafe adviser, it is at the point of 
ventilation. Although I cah not give positive 
proof for my position, I have had a good deal of 
presumptive evidence, based on a good deal of ex- 
perience, that it is well to have a cellar thoroughly 
ventilated. As he says in remarks upon diagram, I 
prefer a ten-inch tile. The difference in cost is not 
great between that and smaller tile; and if at any 
time the ten-inch tile admits air too rapidly it can 
be lessened to any desired extent. The ideal cellar 
for wintering bees will have a larger area for en- 
trance than for exit of air, the walls at all points 
being as nearly as possible air-tight. 

I don’t see how emptying the cistern will do much 
toward cooling the cellar. Little or no rain will en- 
ter it after freezing weather, and the water will ac- 
quire nearly the same temperature as the cellar, so 
I don’t feel so sanguine that ‘“* we have an arrange- 
ment by which we can control the temperature 
perfectly from October to May.” I do have 
faith that some day some one will get sub- 
ventilation to such a point that, through the whole 
winter, sufficient air of the right temperature shall 
pass through a cellar to control the temperature of 
the cellar. 

I wouldn’t use a wheelbarrow to take bees in or 
out of acellar. Lobject, even, to any one stepping 
heavily when carrying them. On taking in, shak- 
ing up makes them more uneasy; and on taking out, 
it makes them fly out before being placed on the 
stand. 

I am not sure that I like the professor's southeast 
room for comb honey and office. For wintering 
comb honey it might be good; but it is not the best 
place for ripening honey in summer and fall. As 
to an office, | am afraid I shouldn't use it much if [ 
had it. Until the last year I never had so much as 
a desk, and even now my office is as likely as not to 
be the dining-table. A literary man, ora man in 
Prof. Cook’s position, may need an office; but there 
isn’t much chance for office work in bee-keeping. 

The diagram shows the double doors opening at 
opposite sides, thus: 


I think mine are more convenient, opening at the 
same side of the doorway, but hinged on different 
sides of the jamb. 

It might be economy of room, and a little more 
convenient, if the stairway were cose to the out- 
side door. C. C. MULLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Friend M., since you mention it I want to 
suggest that the floor on which the honey is 
to stand should be made exceedingly stout 
and strong. Three or four times in my ex- 
perience I have seen floors seriously injured 
by the honey that has been piled on them. 
Our extracted honey rests directly on the 
ground, inthe basement. I presume there 
would be an objection to placing comb hon- 
ey this way; but please remember that the 
floor that is to hold the honey must be made 
to stand the effect of a tremendous weight, 
as well as the ravages of time. I would 
have good stone underpinning, and tim- 
bers that will not rot or break. I would also 
say, by all means have the wintering-cellar 
under ground. Sawdust walls do very well 
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until we have a freeze that is unusual in 
severity and duration ; then a cellar is away 
ahead. By all means, fence out rats. 

also agree with you in regard to ample ven- 
tilation. Have the sub- earth ventilator 
large, or two of them. When the airis pure, 
the bees are quiet. When it smells close 
and bad, then is the time they begin to get 
up a roar.—Friend M.. while reading your 
objections to a wheelbarrow I could not 
help wondering if you were not thinking of 
that old-fashioned home-made one of yours. 
Please bear in mind that the new light 
wheelbarrows we have for sale do ot wake 
up all the babies in the neighborhood when 
you are wheeling a bee-hive. Puta coat of 
sawdust on the floor, and neither the step- 
ping nor the barrow will give back any 
sound. May be your wife might have some 
different ideas in regard to having a desk in 
an office, in place of using a dining-table. 


—$—$—$<—$—_ 
BLISTER-BEETLE LARVA ON BEES. 





A WONDERFULLY STRANGE AND CURIOUS FOR. 


APs HE insects sent by Mr. Hammond, Ellenburg 
»®> Center, N. Y., are interesting, as this is the 

first time, so far as 1 know, that such in- 

sects have been reported as disturbing bees 

this side of California. By referring to my 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide, p. 329 (10th to Mth thousand), 
there will be found an illustration of a similar in- 
sect, or possibly the same species, which was dis- 
covered by Mr. Rainbow, of Fall Brook, Cal. He 
says he found as many as seven of the insects on a 
single worker bee. Mr. Hammond says they make 
the bees uncomfortable, if we may judge by the 
actions of the latter, as ‘‘they try to rub the para- 
sites off, and twist as though they itched and were 
trying to seratch themselves.” There were three 
bees sent in a small tin box, and twelve of the para- 





sites. 





LARVA OF BLISTER-BEETLE, TAKEN FROM HONEY- 
EE. 

These insects are really the larvae of some blister- 
beetle. As Meloe Angusticollis is a very common 
species in all our Northern States, it is not unlike- 
ly that this larva belongs to that species. This 
beetle, which is also illustrated inthe Manual of the 
Apiary, page 329, is of a dark-blue color, has short 
wing-covers, and the gravid female has a very large 
abdomen, which should not astonish us when we 
remember that she may lay from 3000 to 4000 soft 
whitish cylindrical eggs. We have several species 
of blister-beetles, all of which, I believe, have vesi- 
catory properties, and might be used as satisfacto- 
rily in medical practice as is the ‘Spanish fly” 

more properly the Spanish bectle. The meloe 
beetles lay their numerous eggs in patches in the 
earth. The eggs hateh, and the young—the same 
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as those discovered by Mr. Hammond upon his bees 
—crawl upon some aster, goldenrod, etc., and wait 
for some bee to come along. As soon as a bee 
alights upon the plant they crawl upon it and so 
find a safe and easy transit toa hive, where it is 
said that they pass trom the bees and subsist on 
eggs. As they seem to adhere to the bees so te- 
naciously and persistently, may it not be that they 
also feed upon pollen that bas adhered to the bee? 
As their mouth parts are fitted for biting rather 
than piercing and sucking, we can hardly think 
that they do any very serious harm to the bees. 
This form of the insect, generally known as triun- 
gulin, was supposed by even so good a naturalist 
as Reaumur to be a louse. It is supposed that, 
once in the hive or in a bee-nest—Newport, as 
early as 1841, found these insects in the nest of 
anthophora, a wild bee—they live on eggs. Soon 
nsecond larval form appears, which is larger, but 
slow und awkward in its motions. Newport says 
this feeds upon the honey. It probably also feeds 
upon pollen, as honey alone could hardly supply 
its needs. Soon it changes again, when it looks 
like a pupa, though this soon transforms into u 
third larva, and then to true pupa, and last into the 
mature beetle. 

Fabre denominated these curious changes hy- 
permetamorphoses, to distinguish them from the 
usual transformations of insects. These changes 
were first described fully by Fabre in 1858. 

The second and third larval conditions are quite 
degraded, and remind one of bot-tly maggots and 
other dipterous larvie. The first, or pseudo-pupa, 
looks very much like a real pupa. Asthese insects 
have never been studied in full except in the nests 
of wild bees, it is a question of much interest 
whether they go through all their changes in the 
hive of our honey-bees, and whether they do live 
on eggs and honey us Newport and Fabre suggest, 
or whether they nay not feed upon the pollen of 
the hive or the food of the larval bees, and possibly 
onthe young or immature bees. These questions 
are very interesting ones, and their answer would 
satisfy Mr. Hammond's query as to the extent of 
harm they may do, and the probability of their 
spreading. The very fact that, as yet, they have 
never done serious harm, makes it probable that 
they will not doso. If Mr. Hammond will send me 


| fifty or a hundred of these triungulins in a close 


tin box, with a few of the bees on which they are 

found, I will try hard to find out just what they 

will do. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, July, 1887. 


—_—_— McC SE 


THE BEE-MARTIN. 





HAS HE A MEANS OF ATTRACTING BEES? 


my INCE it seems to be a universally admited fact 
> that the bee-martin is destructive to honey- 
bees, are you aware that he is provided with 
anatural means of attracting the unwary 
bee and other honey-gathering insects within 
his reach? Having heard thisafew days ago for 
the first time, and being just the least bit skeptical 
—although we got our information from a reliable 
source — and observing a bee-martin innocently 
perched on the top branch of an apple-tree in our 
apiary, we determined to make a sacrifice of him in 
the interest of science, or, more properly speaking, 
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for the gratification of curiosity, and accordingly 


had our little boy dispatch him with his sling-shot. | 
On examination we found it just as represented; to | 


wit, that while on the wing, or not in quest of food, 
the back of his head is smooth, sleek, and black; 
but when he starts out for a meal he perches upon 
anexposed twig, sets his decoy, and waits for the 
lurement of prey. The decoy consists of a good im- 
itation of a bright attractive little flower on the top 
of the head, in which white, lemon-yellow, and deep 
orange colors are beautifully blended, which the bird 
has the powerof displaying ut pleasure. It is the be- 
lief among old bee-hunters that he uses this to at- 
tract bees and other insects that gather honey from 
flowers, and is thus enabled to secure his meals 
without much exertion. It is a regular *‘ won't you 
walk into iny parlor?” game he plays, and his hos- 
pitality is about on a par with that of the spider. 
The long-continued dry spell here has materially 
lessened this season’s honey crop; in fact, it will be 
next to a complete failure, unless the fall flow 
should be unusually good. In our apiary the col- 
onies have the lower frames all filled with honey, 


but thus far they have stored very little in the sec- | 


tion boxes. They disposed of the drones some time 
ago, and are now apparently laying up stores for 
the coming winter. 

We have aimed to keep our colonies strong and 
active; and hence, by destroying queen-cells, have 
prevented swarming toa great extent, having no 
desire to increase our present stock, We have the 
Carniolans from Germany; Italians, hybrids, and 
blacks; but for gentleness and docility in handling, 
the Carniolans take the palm by a large majority. 

Taylorville, 11)., July 4, 1&87. J. F. HARNER. 


U#tz#Z -- —=—_— -——- 


ALSIKE AND ITS PECULIAR CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 





A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION FOR THE MISUNDER- 
STANDING BETWEEN FRIENDS MUTH AND CORY. 


N looking GLEANINGS over, ny eyes struck Prof. 
4} Cook's article on alsike clover. | am surprised 
\ that any one should have any trouble in identi- 
fying it from red clover. Friend Cook is sound 
in his conclusions, but I think there is one 
point he does not fully reach. Alsike will germinate 
where common clover will; but if we havea dry 
spell after it comes up it is quite apt to die almost 
entirely, where the size and vigor of the red would 
carry it safely through. It does not sport. I have 
watched (supposing it to be a hybrid) tor five years 
carefully, to find some variation of the set type, and 
have publicly offered $50.00 for a cross between al- 
sike and small red clover, but all to no purpose. In 
its root formation, alsike varies; and the tint or 
color of the blossoms ranges from almost clear 
white to almost red, but never reaches either ex- 
treme. Clover seed will remain in the soil for years, 
and then, under favorable conditions, germinate 
and grow. Has not alsike been sown on land where 
red-clover seed already existed, and the alsike ger- 
minated, and died of drought, while the greater 
size of seed, and the greater depth of root, enabled 
the red to survive, and thus cause the purchaser to 
suppose he has been supplied with the wrong kind 
of seed? This is no theory. It has occurred right 
here on my farm, and also with my neighbors. 


C. M. GOODSPEED. 
Thorn Hill, N. Y., July 11, 1887. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 


KIND WORDS IN REGARD TO THOMAS HORN. 

RIEND ROOT:—In the case of * Thomas Horn 
vs.duped customers,” I think your proposi- 
tion to settle his delinquences a bad prece- 
dent, as there is certainly no just claim on 
you, that I ean see. At the same time, I con- 
sider it a very generous offer on your part. If you 
are going to warrant and insure the honesty of ad- 
vertisers in GLEANINGS, I think you will go under, 
unless you charge a premium extra. If you make 
reasonable search into the standing of each new 
advertiser before inserting his advertisement, | 
think it allin reason required of you. This is the 
second time, to my knowledge, that you have pro- 
posed to let yourself be mulcted on account of 
faithless advertisers. I would advise you to stop 
right here now, and insert, in large letters, at the 
head of advertisements, in front and back of 
GLEANINGS, that you will not hereafter pay any 
| delinquences of advertisers—that you take proper 
and reasonable care to find out their standing; and 
having done this much, you will no longer assure 

and defend. (. GARWOOD. 

Baltimore, Md., July 19, 1887. 


Friend G., Lam very much obliged to you 
indeed for your kind words and kind coun- 
sel. I know it is, in one sense, establishing 
|; something ef a precedent: but in this case 
it seems pretty evident we were taken in -by 
a bad. unprincipled man. For a long time | 
had so much charity for him that L believ- 
ed he was simply unfortunate, or lacking in 
judgment. The evidence now is, that he is 
untruthful; and aman who will lie, will. as 
‘au general thing, steal, sooner or later. If it 
| is true, then, that [ unconsciously permitted 
|aliar and thief to occupy our advertising 
| pages, I feel somewhat responsible. These 
| are hard words Iam using, I know; and if 
they come tothe eyes of Mr. Ilorn or his 
friends, and they show mel am _ mistaken,’ 
or too severe, [ am ready and willing to take 
them back. If one of our advertisers 
should, by lack of judgment or the force 
of circumstances, make a business failure, 
I should not propose to pay his debts for 
him ; but where I am satistied I have let a 
bad man impose upon our readers, | feel 
better to shoulder the responsibility. I 
want to do what is right, and I have found 
it an excellent rule to make it a point to do 
a little more than what seems exactly right. 
In this way we make allowance for the 
selfishness there is in even the best of us. 








TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, 

Last spring I bought a colony of hybrid bees 
from a neighbor. I removed the old queen, and in- 
serted a queen-cell. In course of time I hada nice 
tested queen which I shipped to a customer. I 
then removed a queen that had her wing cut off, 
and introduced her in the colony from which I sold 
the queen. It was hard to get the bees to take her. 
After being caged about a week, | saw it would be 
safe to let her out, so! put a plug of the Good can- 
dy in the cage so they could eat her out, and closed 
| up the hive. 1 took sick and didn’t get to look after 
‘her fora couple of weeks, then I opened the hive. 
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The tirst frame I took out had a nice young queen 
on, Which was laying. so I put her back, thinking 
they had killed the queen that was ciipped. The 
other day I wanted an untested queen for a cus- 
tomer. I went to that hive, and commenced taking 
out the frames at one side. To my surprise, there 
was my queen with her wing cut. I took out the 
rest of the frames, and at the other side of the 
hive was the other queen, both laying right along. 
I have often bad two queens in one hive, when the 
one was to be superseded on account of old age, 
but I consider this a rare occurrence; for the queen 
that has her wing cut, that is in the hive now, is 
only one year old—a good layer, and as fine a queen 
as you want to see, and there are no signs of their 
superseding her. C. M. Hicks. 
Fairview, Md., July 20, 1887. 


The fact you relate is not so very un- 
common, especially when the second queen 
was raised in the hive with the old queen. 
Only recently we had a colony which had 
had two queens in the hive for two months. 
We do not know how much longer the state 
of domestie affairs might have existed: but 
needing an extra queen for a queenless hive, 
we removed one of the queens. 


SUPERSEDING QUEENS ; A QUESTION. 

Four years ago I bought three queens froin I. R. 
Good, and two of them died; but the other lived till 
about a month ago, and proved to be a very prolific 
one until this spring. I noticed that the colony did 
not recruit as fast as it should, therefore I sup- 
posed the queen had died, and I opened the hive 
and made an examination and found her apparent- 
ly well. But I noticed that the brood and eggs she 
laid were very irregular, and not very much of it. 
I also noticed that the bees had prepared cells 
ready for her reception, but she would deposit an 
egg only here and there over the combs. I did not 
like to kill her, so I thought [ would wait a little for 
further developments of the case. About the Ist 
of June a friend of mine came to see me and I told 
him about it. He said I must be mistaken about 
the queen being alive; and to satisfy him that I 
was not, we opened the hive and found her. But 
here came the surprise to us both—a colony of 
about a quart of bees, with cells, started as though 
they were going to swarm. The queen was still 
laying; but we noticed that she was not well. Her 
wings looked as though they had been singed by 
fire, and she looked very stupid, so we closed the 
hive to wait for further developments of the case, 
and see if they were going to swarmor not. The 
queen-cells looked as though they were about five 
days old at the time. In about ten days I opened 
the hive and founda fine young queen hatched, 
and the rest of the queen-cells torn down, and the 
old queen lying at the entrance of the hive dead. 
This young queen has been laying some time, and 
the bees are working with a will. But heretofore, 
inthe later days of the old queen, the bees were 
almost dormant. What we want to know is, if the 
queen knew that she was going to die, and had the 
bees form queen-cells, and she deposited eggs in 
them, for a young queen, or did the bees form the 
queen-cells and put the eggs intothem? and, when 
they were sure of a young queen, kill the old one 
and throw her out of the hive? or did the bees and 
queen work together in order to save the colony? 

Linkville, Ind., July 12, 1887. J. KUNZ. 
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Frierid K., your experience is nothing 
new, as you will see by the A BC book; in 
fact, it is the usual way for queens to be su- 
perseded, only you are wrong in thinking 
the young queen killed her mother. I do 
not believe they ever do this, for we have su 
many times found a young queen assisting 
the oldone; and there have been so many 
reports in our back volumes of this same 
thing, in my opinion it occurs very much 
oftener than we know of. IL have known 
old queens to do very good service, even 
when their wings were shriveled up, and 
when they mens about on their combs like 
an old gentleman or old lady. When queens 
begin to look old in this way, one or more 
cells are usually to be found; and the first 
queen that hatches usually destroys the other 
cells. Unless honey is coming in bountiful- 
ly, the old queen may remain in the hive 
several weeks or even months, after the 
young queen commences laying; but sooner 
or later she becomes too feeble to hang on 
the combs, drops to the bottom of the hive, 
and is dragged out as any other useless 
piece of furniture. 


BEES AND CHICKENS. 

As I first mentioned chickens as drone-brood and 
drone-eaters some time ago, perhaps the readers of 
GLEANINGS are under the impression that I keep 
both in one yard, which is not the case, as I well know 
how much the disadvantages outweigh the advan- 
tages in so doing, as described by Grant Scofield a 
few months ago. But he has missed, or not yet 
experienced, the worst of the evils derived there- 
from, and of which I should like to inform your 
readers. Last year I had several hatches of young 
chickens, of which some escaped through the fence. 
They soon made good drone-catchers and bee-eat- 
ers. Three got stung over the eycs, of which but 
one recovered, and two died in great agony after 
several days. 1 would have killed them to relieve 
them, but for the fancy stock. While I agree with 
all, that bees and chickens are nice to keep togeth- 
er, they should be strictly kept in separate yards. 

Hammonton, N. J. C. H. LUTTGENS. 

FRADENBURG'S PORTABLE BEE-BRIDGE. 

I have just come in from doing a good job for the 
bees in the apiary; and that is, putting a substantial 
bridge to each hive. I have always seen the lack 
of some good device for the bees which drop short 
of the alighting-board to craw! over, and get into 
the hive. But I have it at last. Take a piece of 
board, equalin length to the width of your hive, 
and from 6 to 12 inches wide. Bevel both edges 
from the same side. 

Then drive 2 common wire staples on one side, 
one near each end. This is the bridge complete. 
Now take a hammer, 2 wire nails one inch long, and 
a pair of nippers. Go toa hive in the apiary and 
drive the nails in the front edge of the alighting- 
board, the same distance apart, and corresponding 
to the staples on the bridge. Leave % inch of the 
heads out. Next take the nippers and bend the 
head up so as to forma hook. You can then slip 
the staples of the bridge over these hooks, and let the 
other beveled edge rest on the ground. You want 
one to every hive in your apiary. It is cheap, dur- 
able, and easily applied; and if the staples and 
nails are all driven by a gauge, all will be inter- 
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changeable, and readily taken off if desired, and no 
bee-hive will be complete in the future without 
one. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., June 30, 1887. 

Friend F., your bridge for hive-entrances 
is exactly what we used ten or twelve years 
ago; and if Iam not mistaken they were 
described in GLEANINGS. The warping of 
the boards under the sun and rain was one 
great objection. We put in cleats to pre- 
vent this, but they got to be troublesome. 
Whenever a hive was to be moved they 
would be flopping around; and when taken 
off they were thrown aside, and got to kick- 
ing about the apiary so that we finally ban- 
ished them entirely, preferring the sand and 
sawdust, with salt sprinkled over the latter, 
when weeds threatened to intrude. 

A GALVANIC CURRENT FOR ASSISTING IN WIRING 
FOUNDATION. 

I don’t think we in Australia can teach you 
much about bee-keeping; but we have a way of 
fastening foundation into wired frames, that I have 
not seen mentioned in any American books or 
journals. It is McEllery’s method, and I inclose 
aclipping from the Australian Bee-Keeper’s Jour- 
nal, showing how to do it. It is a good thing. 

H. LINDSAY MILLER. 

Warrnambool, Victoria, Aus., May 16, 1887. 

FIXING FOUNDATION IN WIRED FRAMES—MC- 

ELLERY'S METHOD. 

The methods usually adopted for fixing founda- 
tion in wired frames are either to rub the wires in- 
to the foundation with a grooved button-hook, or some 
tool of the kind, or to press it in with ** Blood’s 
roller’ (an American device), or, better, with Mr. 
Root’s * rocking tool,’’ an instrument like a portion 
of the periphery of a wheel, with a few sharp teeth 
on it. Each tooth is rolled on to the wires, and 
imbeds them in the foundation. Foundation fixed 
by any of these methods is apt to part from the 
wires and curl up in very warm weather, or when 
used for newly hived swarms. The fact is, there is 
no real union between the wax and the wires un- 
less the wires are heated. I have tried several 
plans for doing this, but none so satisfactory as 
warming the wires with a galvanic current froma 
good large single-battery cell. The mode is very 
simple. Lay the foundation ona board which fits 
inside the frame; now lay the frame horizontally 
over the foundation, so that the wires lie nice and 
evenly on the foundation; take the wires from the 
two ee of the battery, one in each hand, and 
touch the two ends of each frame wire for a 
moment, one end with the positive and the other 
with the negative wire of the battery, and the 
frame wire becomes heated, and melts its way down 
to the septum or midrib of the foundation; touch 
each wire of the frame in succession in this way, 
and the whole is fixed quicker than by any of the 
other modes, and so firmly that you.can tear the 
foundation away only by piecemeal. If your bat- 
tery is not strong enough to beat the wire the 
whole width of the frame, do it in steps, and you 
will find even then you can doit more quickly than 
by eo of the other plans, with tbe satisfaction of 
knowing that the wires are as firmly attached as is 
the case with the foundation where the wires are 
imbedded during the process of manufacture. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE FEW REMAINING BEES 
AFTER HIVING A SWARM. 

Some of my friends and myself have been dis- 
cussing the question of what becomes of the few 
remaining bees usually left in the tree, or upon the 
limb, after hiving the young swarm that clustered 
thereon. Some claim that they return to the moth- 
er hive; others claim that just as soon as the young 
swarm find that they have a home of their own 
they will visit the tree, or limb, where they cluster- 
ed, for severa) days after they have been hived, and 





it is my belief, for the express purpose of calling in 
all absentees which may have been left, and they 
will return with them to the new hive. Now, Mr. 
Root, will you be kind enough to give us your opin- 
ion in regard to them? E. B. RIpvey. 

So. Windsor, Conn., July 4, 1887. 

It is my ye cnet friend R., after consider- 
able close observation, that the bees scatter 
and go wherever they happey to—into the 
parent hive if it is near by; if more conve- 
nient, into other hives, and sometimes, if 
the new swarm is located so near they can 
find it, they go in a body to join their com- 
rades. 

WHAT TO DO WITH POLLEN LN OLD COMBS. 

Can you teli me’what to do with combs that the 
bees have literally packed with pollen? They cer- 
tainly have no use for so much, and it takes up so 
much room. R. J. MATHEWS. 

Riverton, Bolivar Co., Miss., June 23, 1887. 

Friend M., it is quite a difficult matter in- 
deed to get the pollen out of combs unless 
you can make the bees take it out for rear- 
ing brood; and in this way we have disposed 
of all we have had in our brood-rearing op- 
erations, many times needing even more. Tn 
our back volumes, plans have been given to 
throw it out with the extractor, after being 
softened with warm water, or by steaming 
the combs. It is a nice operation, however : 
for if the pollen is not warm enough it will 
not come out; and if you get the combs too 
warm, the wax will be so soft as to break 
them out of the frames. 


EVIDENCE THAT KING-BIRDS DO SWALLOW WORK- 
ER BEES. 

I notice in GLEANINGS, July Ist, page 514, in 
your foot-notes to I. T. McCracken’s article, that 
you would like to hear from the readers in regard 
to king-birds swallowing bees. Some weeks ago 
there was a couple of king-birds sitting on a bush 
close to the house, and my brother had observed 
them catching some of the passing bees, and men- 
tioned that we had better shoot them. I said I be- 
lieved there were no shells loaded with fine shot, 
and so paid no attention to them for a few hours, 
when, on stepping out into the yard, I noticed them 
picking up bees rather too fast to suit me. I then 
went into the house, found one or two loaded shells, 
took out the gun, and shot one of the birds. Upon 
examination I found that it contained what I 
should have pronounced the remains of quite a 
number of worker bees. It muy be that some of 
the birds get up to the business so well that they 
just catch the bees in their beak, and, after squeez- 
ing out the honey, drop it; but my opinion is, that 
very few birds are so highly educated. 

Bluffton, Mo., July 13, 1887. S. E. MILLER. 








QUEEN -CELL PROTECTORS; THE BEVELED EDGE 
OR SQUARE JOINT, ETC. 

I wish to report my luck with Doolittle’s queen- 
cell protector. I have used them constantly this 
season in my apiary, and I will say I have the first 
cell to be destroyed; but I have Jost more young 
queens after they had hatched from the protector, 
than by the old process; but I think the cause was, 
that the bees were not gathering honey, and they 
killed them. The first show of honey in sections 
was the 16th of June. I think the protectors are a 
prize to bee-keepers, as it is more quickly done, and 
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that is a great saving of time. The honey-crop will 
be small in this section, unless there is avery heavy 
flow from fall flowers. Bees do not swarm very 
much here. Out of 31 colonies, only 12 swarms up 
to date. They are extra strong in bees, hanging 
out in all kinds of weather. 

Please do not do away with bevel edge of hives, 
as they are no account with a flat edge. I have 
them both. Give me beveled-edge hives and metal- 
cornered frames, and it is a pleasure to keep bees. 

King-birds area pest to bee-keepers. They de- 
stroy more queens and workers than all the toads. 
They do not swallow the workers, but simply take 
them, one after another, on the wing, until they 
alight, then they press out the nectar and throw 
the mass of bees out. This isa fact. 1] use a gun 
freely. JOSIAH EASTBURN, 

Fallsington, Pa., July 7, 1887. 





NovEs AND QUERIES. 


HOW TO MAKE AN UP-GROUND WINTER REPOSIT- 
ORY. 
WISH to construct ua cellar ubove ground, to 

+ winter my bees in, about 40 stands. I wish to 
‘ make it of lumber, having double walls filled 

with sawdust. Will you please say how much 

space you would leave for sawdust? Would 
two feet be about right? H. LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., July 20, 1887. 

{Two feet would no doubt be an absolute protec- 
tion against frost, friend L.; but IT don't believe 
there is any need of such very thick walls. The 
house for wintering that we used for many years 
had only eight inches of space, and there was never 
any trouble by frost getting inside, that I remem- 
ber of.] : 

DECOY HIVES. 

Two instances of the same place being occupied 
by swurms coming year after year are reported here 

one ina hollow apple-tree, the hole being stopped 
with a board, the other in a house. 

W. M. BADCOCK. 

Basking Ridge, N. J., June 25, 1887. 


FAVORABLE TO FLORIDA. 

Ihave good news for this part of Florida. We 
have had our gallberry bloom, and are having saw- 
palmetto bloom, with black mangrove and cabbage- 
palmetto to hear from. My best colony up to May 
13 gave me 109 Ibs. in 454 x 444x1% sections, and 
others are doing well. This colony has not swarm- 
ed this season; and, by the way, they are black, or 
native bees. 8. C. CORWIN. 

Sarasota, Fla., May 16, 1887. 


THE THEORY OF SWARMING. 

What is the theory about swarming, further than 
overcrowding? When I was young I thought the 
young queen led out the young bees to establish a 
home of their own. We now know that the old 
queen leads out the old bees, and others that wish to 
follow. It seems unnatural for the old bees to pack 
up and abandon the product of their hard summer’s 
work. P.S. DILWORTH. 

Allegheny, Pa., July, 1887. 

{You are right, friend D. It does seem unnatural 
for bees to work for stores, and fight for the de- 
fense of these stores as they do, and then to volun- 
tarily abandon it, and start to commence anew in 
an absolutely empty bive. But facts are stranger 
than fiction, as you have probably heard. This mat- 
ter is pretty thoroughly discussed in the A BC book. } 








AUG. 





CHICKENS AS WORKER EATERS. 

On page 514, under the head of ** Do King-Birds 
Swallow Their Victims?” I. T. McCracken claims 
that chickens do not eat worker bees. I will say 
here, that chickens do eat workers or drones. I 
have seen a chicken stand by the hive and catch 
the bees asthey go in, laden with pollen. 

Blackville, 8. C., July 18, 1887. D. D. SLATER. 

A STALK OF ALSILKE 5 FT. 7 IN. LONG. 

I see a little talk in GLEANINGS about alsike clo- 
ver. I will send you one stalk. This stalk was 
five feet seven inches long when first taken from 
the field. IT have about 4 acre, all of which will 
compare with this stalk. This is the pink-edged al- 
sike. A. E. GRIFFITH. 

Copley, Ohio, July 12, 1887. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY FROM PROF, COOK. 

I have received a stalk of clover from Mr. Griftith, 
Copley, O., with the request that | comment upon it 
in GLEANINGS. 1. It is alsike clover; 2. It is fully 6 
feet long and % of an inch in circumference. <A 
farmer just in my study says he had this year a 
field of alsike clover on tow clay land, that yielded 
as heavily as any field of red clover he ever saw. 

A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 18, 1887. 


WATER-LEAF. 

I inclose you a specimen of what is certainly a re- 
markable honey-producing plant. Whatisit? Can 
it be cultivated to any advantage? Each stalk preo- 
duces quite a number of clusters like the one in- 
closed. You will notice the bloom has been off for 
some days. Wo. IDEN. 

Etna Green, Ind., June 24, 1887. 

The specimen from Wm. Iden is water-leaf (Hy- 
drophyllum appendiculatum). 

EXPERIMENTAL STATION, per CRAIG. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE CARNIOLANS. 

The Carniolan queen Dr. Morrison sent me last 
summer produces bees, the most gentle | ever saw; 
and they are great honey-gatherers too—as good as 
any we have seen, even the Syrio-Italians. They 
are avery strong colony in a Langstroth chaff hive; 
and while we were making a cistern, ground was 
thrown against them, and then we had to lift them 
and turn them around, which we did without 
smoke. No smoke or veil is required when hand- 
ling them. ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Can., June 27, 1887. 


STRENGTHENING WEAK COLONIES. 
Standing in my yard are 22 colonies, all of them 
good and strong. This is the way I make strong 
stocks out of weak ones. When I get a weak 
swarm I put it in a hive and fix it in as good shape 
as possible; then when another small swarm comes 
off I lay a newspaper in front of the weak hive, get 
my small swarm, put it on the paper, start them for 
the hive, and they go in and go to work, and I have 
aswarm of bees that even this year (for there is no 
honey in the white clover) fill their hive up in a 
week or ten days. W. M. WEBSTER. 
Kendall, Mich., June 20, 1887. 


{Your plan will work usually, whenever the bees 
are swarming, friend W.; but unless there is u flow 
of honey, a great many times your reinforcements 
will he stung to death almost as soon as they ap- 
proach the entrance. Better have your smoker in 
gooe trim, and watch them until you are sure they 
are well received. ] 
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_REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 


NOT A SPOONFUL OF HONEY. 
ROM the looks of alate GLEANINGS it would 
seem as if you had noone to help you keep 
upthe d+> artment devoted to Reports Dis- 
couraging. Well, if that is the case we 
should like to help you out a little. We have 
not had a swarm to issue this season, and have 
heard of only one or two who did, and those were 
early in the spring from hives where the surplus 
honey had been left on over winter. We also hear 
that John Nebel & Sons and T. Anderson, two of 
the leading bee-keepers of this county, are faring 
no better than ourselves. Mr. C. H. MeFaddin, of 
Clarksburg, Mo., reports the same thing. We have 

not had a spoonful of this year’s honey. 

Bluffton, Mo., Judy 7, 1887. MILLER ROS. 


The honey crop is a failure in this section. White 
clover failed, and no surplus from that source—on- 
ly a little from basswood. H. R. BOARDMAN, 

East Townsend, O., July 12, 1887. 

Bees are doing poorly here. Uniess buckwheat 
and late fall flowers give us a flow of honey we 
shall have to feed to keep them alive through the 
winter. T. T. DAVIDSON. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., July 5, 1887. 


FAILURE OF HONEY CROP FOR ©. CoMILLER. 

Our surplus-honey crop has come and gone, and 
many colonies have less honey than when taken 
from the cellar. The worst drought ever known 
here has prevailed, and clover in some places is 
burned dead, root and branch. From whatI can 
learn, the drought has extended over a large sur- 
face. July 1 the drought was broken by a glorious 
pour of rain; and, if too late to save the honey crop, 
itis some comfort to know it has saved the corn 


' crop. C.C. MILLER. 


Marengo, I1l., July 7, 1887. 


THE WINTER LOSSES OF BEES IN MAINE. 

A word as to the honey prospects for the season 
in Maine may not be uninteresting to your readers. 
The season opened late, one of the hardest winters 
ever known lingering into spring. This fact caused 
a great many weak colonies of bces where all did 
not die outright. I think, as near as I can gather 
statistics of bees in this State, that the loss by dy- 
ing might be set at about 40 per cent of the whole 
number of colonies; add to this the weak colonies, 
of which every apiary has a share, the loss, as com- 
pared with last season, is fully 50 per cent. As far 
as I can learn, bees wintered in the cellar, at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 44°, passed the winter in much 
better shape than where the hives stood on their 


; summer stands. Bees which were in chaff hives, or 


The honey crop is a failure here. It will not pay | 


one per cent on capital invested. I will give you 
State isin the same boat. J.P. ISRAEL. 
Olivenhain, Cal., May 30, 1887. 


POOR PROSPECTS. 
Bees are doing but little here. No swarms yet, 


and none of my 200 colonies are making surplus | 
honey. We are having extremely dry weather, | 


otherwise thoroughly protected, wintered with 
much less loss than when unprotected. In my case, 


| 9 out of 11 colonies came through the winter and 
the whys and wherefores shortly. All the whole | 


with cool nights and north winds. We do not think | 


we shall get any clover honey. J. V. CALDWELL. 
Cambridge, I1l., June 10, 1887. 


THE WORST SEASON SINCE HE HAS KEPT BEES. 


honey, although there is an abundance of bloom, 


died in May. 

The harvest of honey from fruit-bloom has not 
been equal to the average one; the cause being, no 
doubt, the weak condition of the colonies. Last 
year, Swarms issued as early as May 28, and kept it 
up through the close harvest of honey. This year, 
the earliest swarm I have heard of issued about the 
12th of June. 

In many sections of the State, the spring, up to 


| June 20, was exceptionally dry, but little rain fall- 


both clover and basswood. ‘The weather has been | 


most unfavorable since I have kept bees. Mine 
have not filled half a dozen sections to the hive; a 
little better in the boxes for extracting. 


Morristown, Ind., June 27, 1887. L. Dyer. 


HONEY SCARCE, 
I see by last GLEANINGS that the honey crop is 


ing after the last of April. But the excessive 


|; amount of snow of last winter coming upon the 


e » not doing much in the way of surplus | : . f pa , 
Bees are not doing y P | ground before it was frozen any, and remaining till 


settled warm weather, gave us fields free from win- 
ter-kill, and white clover in abundance. The clover 


| is just now coming fairly into blossom, and bees 


going to be a failure in a great many localities this | 


year. There is no surplus here from clover or linn. 
Oats and corn are drying up with heat, and very 
poor prospects for any buckwheat honey. If we 
don't get rain soon it will be a failure. The de- 
mand for honey is increasing. I think 10-cent 
clover sections will be scarce this year. 


Rimer, Pa., July 8, 1887. S. HEATA. 


ITALLANS AHEAD. 
The prospect here is gloomy; drought—unmitigated 
drought—cold nights, no dew, pastures burned up; 
white clover bloomed ten days earlier than usual, 
but yielded no honey. I have only a few stocks of 
bees, all blacks but one. The blacks I shall have to 
feed. The Italian stock is filling one or two brood- 
combs, and may live. The Italians rise earlier and 
go to bed later than the blacks. J. HAMILTON. 
Beason, Ill. 


are at work upon it. Weare hopeful of a bountiful 
honey-harvest from the clover. L. F. ABBOTT. 
‘ 
Lewiston, Me., June 21, 1887. 


PROSPECTS POOR. 

Never, in the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, has there been so complete a failure in honey 
as I am bound to report from this section of coun- 
try this season. There was a very profuse white- 
clover bloom, but almost an entire absence of nec- 
tar. Linden produced a very meager flow, and 
many colonies have not the wherewith to pass them 
over another winter, and will have to be fed, 
should we have no fall harvest. Last season, in an 
apiary of 49 colonies I harvested 4472 Ibs. of honey 
by Aug. 13; whereas, up to the present date not one 
ounce has been taken, and probably will not be 
very soon. This state of circumstances seems to 
embrace a large per cent of the State, and probably 
of the whole country, if we are to credit reports 
from various sections. IT am constantly interrogat- 
ed by friends and neighbors as to why our bees 
don’t swarm; and my answer has been, ‘* No honey 


| in the bloom;”’ but the question comes here: Why 
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this absence of honey? I should like to hear 
friends Koot and Cook theorize on this subject. 
Should we not be able to remedy the difficulty, it 
would at least be a satisfaction to know the cause. 
During the height of our clover bloom, when hill 
and valley were robed in white, bees were in a 
starving condition, and no nectar whatever coming 
in. Tosay that lam discouraged is not the fact in 
the case. I shall ever keep the guiding star of 
hope in view, believing it to be “an evil wind that 
blows no man good; "and though misfortunes 
come, we must make the best of circumstances, 
and wield them to our own good. 
Spring, Lll., July 21, 1887. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 





Friend H., so far as I am concerned I can | 


not even suggest the reason why there 
should have been little or no honey in the 
white-clover bloom this year, and this, too, 
over such a vast expanse of country. It 
was not there, and that is all we know about 
it. The same thing has happened before; 

but never before has it been so general, the 
country over. Itseems to me it is like in- 
quiring why it rains sometimes and does not 
at others; that is, so far as J can see it isa 
matter entirely beyond our control. 








- BuASTED HOPES. 





— | 


NO BREAD AND BUTTER AND HONEY, THIS WEAR. | 


rES,we have it terribly—never had it before. 


) We can truly sympathize with those who 


4 have had alike experience. We started out | 


in the spring with 48 swarms, all in good | 


shape; yes, they were booming, and our 
prospects were bright. They were arranged in 
four rows in the apiary, seven feet apart each 
way. They looked nice in their little white cottage- 
roofed houses—were admired and gazed at by all 
who passed. [I was proud of them. I was, for a 
fact, and here may be the cause of my present con- 
dition. 
with arelentless grip. The hot sun soon used up 
what little white clover escaped the severe winter, 
and, in fact, all other flowers. Asa result, to date, 
I have not a single new swarm nora pound of sur- 
plus honey; and as I jook over the apiary this 
morning there are three vacant places, and many 
more must follow soon. It is truly sad, thus to part 
with my little friends; but sadder still the pleading 
of my little grandchildren, Beth and Joe, who 
beseechingly plead, ‘‘ Grandpa, we want some bread 
a’ butte’ honey,” and I am powerless to give the 
honey. It was never so before. 

But lam not alone. Others in this vicinity are in 
the same condition. Those who were near the 
linn hada slight show. We are not thus located. 
The prospect for fall flowers is exceedingly slim. 
We have not had a good rain since May, 1886. But 
Tam bound to take up with friend Hutchinson's 
advice—* keep a stiff upper lip.” J. Swirr. 

State Center, Ia., July 18, 1887. 

We like the ring of your words, friend 
Swift. even 7 i they do sound forth 
Blasted Hopes. e sincerely hope and be- 
lieve that you will ** keep a stiff upper lip,” 


and that in another vear grandpa may be | 


enabled to sweeten the mouths of the dear | 
little ones with ** bread a° butte’ honey.’ 


As the season advanced, the drought came | 





NOT ONE POUND OF HONEY. 

At last I must go into Blasted Hopes. The 
drought in this part of Wisconsin bas killed the 
clover, root and branch, so that our great honey 
crop from white clover, beginning June Ist, lasting 
40 days, is an entire failure. Bees bred up strong 
on raspberries, but no swarming. I do not think 
there is one pound of honey to the hive in my yard, 
as we never have any fall yield here. I can not see 
any possible chance to save even one single swarm 
from extermination. There will not be one pound 
of surplus raised in this viciaity. E. A. MORGAN. 

Columbus, Col. Co., Wis., June 20, 1887. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 




















THE BEST SEASON. 
" HIS has been the best season we have had in 
along time, but the bees have swarmed too 
much. I presume I have had 300 swarms. 
Most of the first swarms have sent off from 
one to three. Ithas been a continual flow of 
honey since spring. If I could keep my bees from 
swarming I could made piles of honey. I shall 
make, or shall have made, about 6000 lbs., mostly in 
sections, 3 x 3—a little less than a pound, for which 
1 expect to get from five to six cents above the 
market price of one-pound sections, or, at least, I 
have years before. C. M. LINCOLN. 
Rupert, Vt t., July 20 20, 1887 





ANOTHER STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 
CHAPTER 1.—JUNE Ib. 

You say you want reports discouraging. I will 
give you one that takes the lead of them all. Last 
full I had five swarms, and now I have none. My 
last one died the Mth of this month, from the want 
of stores. Bees are not making their living here 


now. 
CHAPTER II. — JULY Wb. 


Bees are doing well. They are making lots of hon- 
ey here now. The 9th of July there was a swarm 
came from some other place, and went into one of 
my hives that had bees in last year. They are do- 
ing nicely. C. H. STEWART. 

Altona, Col. rE 


DOLNG THEIR DUTY. 
Bees in this locality are doing their duty, gather- 
ing the sweets. This spring I transferred ten col- 
onies from the old-fashioned hive toa hive that 
suits me some better. They have the lower part all 
filled snug and good, and are at work now filling 
the sections, which consist of 15 1-lb. sections on 
each stand. Basswood is just in full bloom, anda 
good prospect foralarge yield of honey. I have 
alsike clover sown, 4or5 acres. I also have buck- 
wheat in full bloom. S. B. TepROW. 
Caledonia, O., July 2, 1887. 


NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 

There is no surplus from white clover, but we 
have had a good start in sections from alsike. Bass- 
wood is in full bloom, but the crop, I think, will be 
short. Teasels so far have not been touched. They 
will bein full bloom as basswood closes, and will 
give us at least 10 days additional. If it were not 
for this I fear I should be left with many partly 
filled sections. Taking the season as a whole, there 
is no cause for complaint. C. M. GOODSPEED, 


Thorn Hill, N. Y., July 11, 1887. 
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MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


The servant of the Lord must not strive; but be 
gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient.—II. Tim. 
2: 24. 


BELIEVE we are, as a rule, in the habit 


of underestimating our neighbors; that | 


\ is, we consider ourselves about right, 
but we see their faults and failings very 
plainly. I don’t believe we have chari- 

ty enough. I don’t believe that, as a gener- 
i thing, we pay enough attention to their 
good qualities and lovable traits—at least, I 
know that is the case with myself; but if 
there is any thing hopeful in the fact that I 
am beginning to see my own faults lately, 
as I never saw them before, I think I may 
tuke courage. A few days ago I undertook 


to remonstrate a little with my wife in re- | 
gard to something she had said. She instant- | 
ly replied that I was guilty of the very same | 


thing ; namely, hasty and thoughtless words. 
I told her she must not take me as a pat- 


tern. Her reply was, that I never need ex- | 
pect her to do any better than I did. It) 


was said a good deal in jest; but it has 


troubled me since ; that is, I have felt troub- | 


led to think that my example is not better. 


I am not only a professing Christian myself, | 


but I take upon myself the responsibility of 


teaching. Many look up to me as a spiritu- | 


al teacher; and I tell you, my friends, it is 
important that one who undertakes to be a 
servant of the Lord be gentle unto all men. 
Now, although our neighbors are, as a 
rule, good people, and people who mean to 
obey the laws of the land, if not the laws of 


Giod, there are some exceptions. Some- | 


times we have neighbors who are very bad. 
What shall we do withthem? “ Let them 


severely alone,”’ Some may answer; but the | 


Bible does not say so. On the contrary, it 


says we are to take an enemy and heap coals | 
of fire upon his head. It says we are to love | 
bad people, and do good to those who hate | 
us. Well, I believe I have a good many | 


times shown considerable grace in loving my 
enemies, and in doing good to those who 
hate me. Suppose, now, for instance, you 
have a neighbor who is guilty of crime. 


What shall you do in this case ? The world | 


says. ** Have him promptly arrested; ? and 


the Bible says. also, that a good many times | 
the welfare of this very neighbor demands | 
that he be arrested and punished accord- | 


ing tolaw. We ought to be very, very care- 
ful however, I think, in such matters. If it 
is really true, that you have a neighbor who 
has repeatedly transgressed the laws, and 
proposes to transgress them right straight 
along, presuming on the good nature or 


easy way of those about him. no doubt he. 
should be taught a lesson by prompt punish- | 
ment. <A servant of the Lord, however, 


should be very sure that he is right in decid- 
ing the law is the last alternative. 

In our county jail I meet, every week, 
those who have committed crime. I sit 
down beside them, and, by friendly talk, 
get acquainted; and they, as a general 
thing, tell me plainly all about the matter, 
making due allowance, of course, for the 
different standpoints from which we see 
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| 
i things. Some of my good friends have 
| censured me severely for going near these 


-|men—for showing sympathy or kindness 


| for those who have behaved themselves so 
| badly; and [have sometimes thought there 
may be such a thing as treating a criminal 
(so as to encourage him in thinking his of- 
|fense is avery light one—that he has been 
| wronged and injured—that the laws, and 
| the officers of the law. are too severe. My 
| disposition, perhaps, would lead me to be 
| weak in this respect. It is very hard for me 
| to be severe and stern when Iam talking 
with somebody pleasantly and quietly. 
| When indignation fills my breast, however, 
jf get harsh enough and stern enough, as 
| everybody knows who knows me at all. In 
| writing this last sentence that little prayer 
wells up, ‘Lord, help: and I tell you 
there is need of that prayer often. Well,as 
I have said,a good many have wondered 
sometimes that I have patience, and could 
condescend to be pleasant and affable with 
those who are guilty of terrible and despica- 
‘ble crimes. Well, I go in to see those peo- 
ple, not asa judge, and not as one who is 
called upon to decide in any way whatever 
as to whois right or who is wrong. I go, 
simply as a spiritual adviser, and I go with 
the word of God in my hand, holding up 
Christ the Savior, to all, guilty or innocent. 
I feel that the Lord has called me to this 
kind of work, and lam happy in doing it. 
I believe these men are better men, even if 
/they do not become Christians, because of 
the talks we have had together; because of 
the portions of Scripture I have read and 
applied with them: because of the Gospel 
Hymns we have sung together. 

With all these years of practice in this 
line, you would naturally suppose me to be 
the proper persdn to talk with a criminal, 
out of jail as well as in jail. If a man 
should steal one of my horses, and I should 
catch him in the very act, you would natu- 
rally expect me to behave myself according 
to the teachings of the text; that, even 
though I made haste to recover my proper- 
ty, and make him give up his criminal in- 
tentions, | would be gentle and patient. 
My friends, I ought to be, | know; but I am 
afraid it would turn outa good deal as my 
good wife intimated. I am afraid I should 
not want anybody to pattern after me just 
about that time. Perhaps you ask, ‘* Broth- 
er Root, what ought a Christian man to do, 
if he finds somebody in the middle of the 
night, attempting to get away with his best 
horse ?”’ And this is the question that eon- 
fronts me this bright summer morning. 
‘Most of you would say,‘ If he had any 
thing to shoot him with, he ought to shoot 
the horse-thief—that is, unless he gave him- 
self up at once.”” Well, perhaps he ought 
to shoot the thief, rather than let him get 
_away with the stolen property ; but I think 

it will be a good deal better for me not to 
have any thing around to shoot with, at 
such times. If I could shoot a man, with a 
tig bal in my heart for him at the time, may 
ye it would be the thing to do; but I am 
afraid that Satan would put in a word, and, 
before I knew it, he would have the man- 
‘agement of pretty much the whole affair. 
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To tell the honest truth, | am afraid of the 
prince of darkness. Iam afraid of getting 
out of the reach of the Savior, for even one 
single moment. Yes, it is true, that, al- 
though I have taught and plead and urged 
men to turn from evil to that which. is right 
and good, for years, I am afraid of myself. 

Perhaps vou wonder what has suggested 
all this. Well, to tell the truth, I have had 
a little experience in meeting crime in the 
wide open air, with no prison-bars about me 
or the criminal. He, of course, said he was 
not guilty, as almost all criminals do when 
they are in jail; but I had more of the facts 
in mv possession than he was aware of. 
Was | gentle and patient? No, I was not. 
Ile was slow about restoring the stolen 
property. and tried to make out that it was 
not stolen, and that he ought not to be 
obliged to return it—at least not all of it. I 
talked penitentiary to him, but I did not 
talk it lovingly. I did not talk it as I 
talk with the friends in jail: T did not talk 
it as a Christian ought to talk it, and I feel 
ashamed of myself to think I behaved so 
poorly when God saw fit to try me in an 
open-air conflict with evil. It came on me 
unexpectedly, and my armor was off. I am 
afraid the poor fellow said, as he went 
away.‘ I have heard a good deal of talk 
about Mr. Root’s Christianity. and of his 
great love for his fellow-men — even those 
who are unfortunate or bad; but I did not 
notice any of it shining in his countenance 
to-day.” You may say, * Why, Mr. Root, 
even a minister of the gospel would perhaps 
do no better than you did. If he should find 
aman in the night, attempting to steal his 
horse, it is quite probable that he would be 
as harsh and severe as you have been, for 
the circumstances demand it. There is no 
time for soft words or exhortations to re- 
pentance, under such circumstances.” To 
which I reply, that I am sure there is a bet- 
ter way than the way I did. I am sure that 
Ged’s grace is sufficient for even such 
emergencies ; and I am sure, too, thata man 
can act promptly and quickly; he can de- 
mand instant and immediate obedience of 
one who is caught in the act of committing 
crime, and yet he can do it with love in 
his heart, and with a spirit that may do 
much toward reclaiming the lost one. If 
you want light in this matter, read the life 
of Christ while he was here on earth. Notice 
carefully his way of meeting crime. Read, 
also, how Paul met wickedness and sin and 
crime. Keep in mind, that the loss of 
property is nothing compared to the loss of 
ahuman soul. I do not know how much 
has been done in this line, but it seems to 
me as if a vast field for Christian work were 
open here. I wonder if there is any such 
thing as a Christian detective. There are 
Christian policemen and Christian sheriffs 
and constables and marshals, and various 
other officers of the law; but my prayer now 
is.‘ Lord, help us all, in meeting sin and 
crime and Satan, ina way that will be most 
effective in disarming and robbing him of 
his power to ruin mankind; and, Lord, 
help us who profess to be thy servants, to 
be gentle unto all men—apt to teach, pa- 
tient.”’ 





OUR ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVE. 


ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE TWO-STORY CHAFF 
HIVE. 


SHOULD like to say a few words in favor of 

t your one-story chaff hive. I have used a good 

many different hives in my time, having kept 

bees for nearly 4) years. For the last three 

seasons I have been using your one-story chaff 
hive, with a Simplicity body and cover on top, as 
an upper story, and I consider this combination as 
making one of the best and most convenient hives 
now in use. And I will here add, that, with me, it 
has come to stay. 

All bee-keepers who have ever used the two- 
story chaff hive, | think, are pretty unanimous in 
agreeing that it is one of the best (if not the very 
best) of hives for outdoor wintering that has ever 
been invented; but for a summer hive it has (in my 
estimation) some very objectionable features about 
it; and especially for raising comb honey on the 
improved or modern plan, now so extensively 
practiced by our most scientific bee-keepers. 

The greatest objection that I have to the two- 
story chaff hive is, that it is always a two-story 
hive, which makes it rather inconvenient to get at 
the brood-chamber, and also in putting on and tak- 
ing off our surplus arrangements for raising comb 
honey; but in the one-story chaff hive we retain all 
the good qualities and get rid of the bad ones, and 
get a much cheaper bive, and a more convenient 
one to handle and to work with I have wintered 
bees in this hive (on their summer stands) for the 
last two winters, and they came out in splendid 
condition in every instance, and I don’t see any 
good reason why it should not be just as gooda 
hive to winter in as the two-story chaff hive. You 
may, perhaps, say, ** Why not use our half-story (as 
we make it) in place of the Simplicity body and 
cover?” [will answer, Because of the following 
reasons: First, your half-story is too shallow; it 
will not admit of putting on more than one tier 
of sections at onetime. Second,in using a chaff 
cushion or quilt over your bees in putting them up 
for wintering, you would be obliged to turn your 
half-story upside down, and drop your cushion or 
quilt into the half-story, and put it on in that way, 
whieh | consider a very poor one, for the reason 
that it gives you no chance to tuck down the cush- 
ion nice and snug, and make it all nice and tight in 
the corners of the hive, so as not to give too tree 
upward ventilation, which I consider very impor- 
tant. A good many of our bee-keepers use loose 
chaff or forest-leaves in the upper story, for a win- 
ter protection; and with this material you would 
still be worse off with the half-story. 

G. W. HARRISON, 

Wharton, Wyandot Co., O., July 14, 1887. 

Friend H., the points you make in favor 
of the single-story chaff hive agree with 
our experience. It has wintered colonies 
with us for the past three or four years suc- 
cessfully. If in colder climates it will do as 
well as the two-story hive it will surely take 
the lead. Our experience has taught us that 
a Simplicity body and cover is much better 
than the one-half-story cover alone for cov- 
ering the small hive in winter. We should 
be glad to receive reports from other lucali- 
ties where these single-story chaff hives may 
be in use. 
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THE EVIL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE SYSTEM. 
QUIT the use of tobacco more than three years 
ago, and I think it was the best thing 1 ever 
. did. For the past ten years my health was very 
bad. I had palpitation of the heart for about 
ten years, and for about three years I was 
bothered with dyspepsia, weakness, trembling, and 
nervousness. I never thought that tobacco was at 
the foundation of all this trouble till something 
more than three years ago, when palpitation came 
very near ending my life. I had three of the best 
doctors in the town of Hickory, N. C., and they said 
there was but little chance for me. Before I finally 
recovered, the doctors said that it all came from 
using tobacco, and they told me to quit the use of 
it. 1 haven't used any since that time, and as a 
consequence my health has been better for the past 
three years than it had been for the past ten or 
twelve years before. lthad used tobacco for twenty 
years or more, but I am very sure that I shall never 
use another crumb as long as I live, as I have en- 
joyed so much better health since. 
Hickory, N. C., July 1, 1887. JAMES DRUM. 
Friend D., your letter reminds me of a 
certain relative who visited us about a year 
wgo. He kept a drugstore: and when he 
Was Waiting for customers he used to chew 
and smoke. [lis health began to fail, and 
no one thought of the reason until finally he 
was taken one day on the street, with bleed- 
ing at the lungs. A long fit of sickness fol- 


lowed, from which he just made out to re- | 


cover. His physician then told him that 
tobacco was the cause of it all. He broke 
short off, and passed through a terrible scene 


of mental suffering, much as intemperate | 


men do when they suddenly break off from 
stimulants. At the end of one year, howey- 
er, he became bright, happy, and well, and 
now laments that a great part of his life was 
made miserable and almost useless by being 
a slave to tobacco. 


I have quit the use of tobacco; and if [commence | 


it again I will send yon the money for the smoker. 
Beason, Ill., May 31, 1887. J. HAMILTON. 


Il have quit the use of tobacco. If Lever resume 
the use of the weed I will pay you for the smoker. 
Danville, Ind.. May 22, 1887. G. W. MCPHEETERS. 


I used tobacco for two or three years, but have 
quit for overa year. If I break my promise I will 
pay you for the smoker. C. F. ANDREW. 

New Salem, I1l., May 10, 1887. 


If you will senda smoker to me! will quit the 


use of tobacco; and if I ever use it again I will pay 
$5.00 for it. A. D. BENTON, JR. 
Benton, Ind., June 5, 1887. 








We need asmoker; and Henry says if you will | 
send him one he will quit using tobacco; und if he | 


does not, I will make him pay for it. J. UMMEL. 


New Goshen, Ind., June 2, 1887. 


HAS USED TOBACCO 40 YEARS. 


I smoked and chewed tobacco for over 40 years. | 


] have quit it altogether, and will stay quit, or pay 
for the smoker, if you will send me one. 
Bolivar, Pa., June 7, 1887. W. REYNOLDS, 


I have been an occasional smokers of cigars, but 
am going to give it up. If you send a smoker, I 
will pay you for it, if | commence the habit again. 

Berlin, Wis., May 20, 1887. J. W. Coon. 


1 have used tobacco for the past thirty years, but 
will use it no longer; and if 1 do I will pay you the 
full or double price of the smoker. 

A. W. BECKWITH. 

Poquonoe Bridge, Conn., June 19, 1887. 


Ihave quit the use of tobacco in all its forms. 
Please send me a smoker; and if | commence again 
I will send you the full price. 

Mrs. 8S. A. BOWMAN. 

Wabbaseka, Ark., May 24, 1887. 


My busband used tobacco 16 years, und has quit. 
Please send him asmoker. If he commences aguin 
I will send you the price of the smoker. 

Mrs. WALTER MCALISTER. 

Eden, Ill., May 27, 1887. 


I have quit the use of tobacco. If I ever again 
commence the use of itl assure you I will send 
you the 70 cts. for the smoker. But I don't think | 
ever shall. E. REICH. 

Greensboro, Ga., June 6, 1887. 


I used to chew tobacco a good deal, but I have 
givenitup. I shall be very much obliged to you if 
you will send me a smoker. If 1 begin to use it 
again I will send you the price of it. 


Brightseat, Md., Apr. 6, 1887. W. BARRON. 


Friend B. F. Heashey has quit the use of tobacco 
for over two years, and he thinks he is entitled toa 
smoker. He says if he commences the use of it, he 
will pay for the smoker. - 

Asbland, O. 


My father has quit tobacco. He used it for about 


| 25 years. If you think he is entitled to a smoker, 
| please send him one; and if he commences again | 


will pay for the smoker. J. R. ALEXANDER, 
Alexandriana, N. C., July 4, 1887. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, and will promise 
to pay for the smoker if 1 use the weed again. 
There are other bees kept in this vicinity, to whose 

; owners I will reeommend the smoker if 1 like it. 
C. M. LEONARD. 
Bridgewater, Mass., June 11, 1857. 


1 have been a user of tobacco for years. You 
| have led me to see the folly of its use, besides the 
| injury it is doing me. If T use it again I will pay 
for the smoker. J.D. POWELL. 

Green Ridge, N. Y. 


Pa has quit using tobacco in every form, and is 
trying to get everybody else to quit. He has two 
| stands of Italian bees, and if you will send him a 
smoker I will see it paid for if he uses any more to- 
bacco. J. 35. BROWN. 

River Side, N. U., June 1, 1887. 


In conversation with Mr. Silas Holley, of Locust 
| Grove, Fulton Co., Pa., he told me that be had quit 
using tobacco a short time since. I informed him 
| that you would send him a smoker if he would 
| promise to never use tobacco again. He said he 
would certainly promise. If you send Mr. Holly a 
sinoker | will sce that you get your pay if he begins 
again. I showed him GLEANINGS. B. M. STARR, 
| Washington, Md., June 11, 1887. 
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I hereby promise not to use tobacco in any form | 
in the future, if you will send me a smoker; and if I 
break my pledge [ am to pay you for the smoker. 

Smithville, W. Va., May 31, 1887. S.E. SMITH. | 


I will promise you not to use tobacco after this | 
date, if you send me asmoker; if I do, I will send 
you the money for it. W. A. LADD. 

Randolph, Portage Co., O., June 20, 1887. 


A USER FOR 37 YEARS. 

I used tobacco 37 years; and on the last day of last 
December I quit, and intend tostay quit. Send me 
a smoker; and if | break over I will pay you for it. 

Levi S. DAVIS. 


~ 


Andersonville, Ind., June 7, 1887. 


Lapply forasmoker for my husband. He prom- | 
ised if he got one that he would never use tobacco to | 
smoke the bees, or any other way,again. If he | 
does I will at once send you $1.00 for the smoker. 

Barron, Wis., June 1, 1887. C. M. HANSEN. 


Ihave given upthe use of tobacco entirely. It 
has been 32 days since I tasted any; and asl am 
a bee-keeper I take advantage of your liberal offer. 
If 1 get to smoking and chewing again, I will 
send you pey for the smoker. T. E. REID. 

Greensboro, Ga., June 1, 1887. 


Below are the names of two young men who have 
given upthe use of tobacco. If they are entitled 
to a smoker, please send them one. T. J. Webb, 
and Jesse Sexton. I have given up the use of tobac- 
co; if lcommence its use again in any form I will 
pay for the smoker. L. J. WEBB. 

Webbville, Ky., June 19, 1887. 


I have two brethren in Christ, who, by the help of 
God, have quit the use of tobacco, and have prom- 
ised me if you sent them a smoker they would pay 
for it if they used the weed again. I will stand 
good for them. Their names are Rev. J. D. String- 
er, Dripping Springs, Hays Co., Tex., and Thos. 
Roundtree, sume place. J.H. MORRAND. 

Dripping Springs, Hays Co., Tex., May 21, 1887. 


A HARD FIGHT. 
My father has quit the use of tobacco. He is now 
5] years old. He has not taken a chew or a smoke 
for two years. I heard him telling a neighbor to- 
day that it wasthe hardest fight he ever had, to 
break off. Please send him a smoker asa pledge; 
andif he ever takes to the use of it I will pay for 
the smoker. W. HENDERSON. 
Roney’s Point, W. Va., May 19, 1887. 


* AFTER A SEVERE STRUGGLE.” 

I notice through GLEANINGS, that you make a 
remarkable offer to those who will abandon the use 
of the “filthy weed.’ Ihave been a great user of 
tobacco, but have given up the habit, after a severe 
struggle. If you will send me a smoker I will 
promise faithfully to pay you for the same, should 
I fail to “* hold out.” WILLIAM WEST. 

Galena, Md., May 26, 1887. 


Mr. John Dunn, of this place, has quit the use of 
tobacco. Mr. Dunn came to my place last fall, to 
see me put up my bees for winter; and while look- 
ing on he said if he would have a smoker he could 
handle his bees better too. I told him how he 
could get one very cheap—by laying away bis to- 
bacco. He did not like to do that, but said he 
would try, and I am glad to tell you that yesterday 








he came to my place again and told me that he had 
not used any tobacco since he had been here in the 


| fall, and is willing now to pledge himself never to 


use itagain. He also promises, if he ever uses to- 


bacco again, to pay you well for the smoker. Mr. 


Dunn is a young man about 20 years old, and stands 
high in society. J. H. Hime, 
McAlisterville, Pa., June 7, 1887. 


I have a young man in my employ who has been 
addicted tothe vile habit of using tobacco, for a 
considerable length of time. I told him that if he 
would discontinue the use of it you would give him 
a smoker. By considerable persuasion I induced 
him to leave off the habit. He has not now chewed 
any for a considerable length of time, and he says 
if ever he chews again he will pay for the smoker. 

J.G. CHANEY. 

Westboro, Clinton Co., O., June 7, 1887. 





Our Own Apiary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


A CAUTION TO BEGINNERS. 


UR honey-flow began to taper off about 

D the 15th of July, and on the 18th it 

stopped abruptly. The aroma of un- 

ripened basswood honey was strong, 

and one could detect it quite plainly a 
rod or two from the apiary. The Selden 
cessation of the flow of nectar, and the 
aforesaid aroma of new honey, made the 
robbers so persistent that we could scarcely 
work over the hives, even with the tent. 
A day or so ago, as I sat at my desk, Mr. 
S., one of the apiarists, came in and said : 

* Ernest. the robbers are acting pretty 
bad. I wish you would come and tell me 
what to do. They seem to be getting 
worse.” 

As we proceeded together, said I, ‘* You 
must have given the robbers a sip of hon- 


ey. 

“* Why.” he said,‘ I just took off a wide 
frame filled with sections of honey, leaving 
one or two sections partially filled, on top of 
the frames. I then carried the filled sec- 
tions to the honey-house. When I return- 
ed, a minute after, the robbers were boiling 
over every thing. I immediately closed the 
hive and threw a tent over it.” 

When I got to the scene of operations I 
found that there were several good handfuls 
of bees here and there, around different por- 
tions of the tent, tumbling over each other 
in their vain endeavor to effect an_ entrance 
through the mosquito-netting. Not to be 
thwarted, the little lovers of ill-gotten 
sweets had suddenly pounced, with all the 
energy imaginable, upon the entrances of 
the adjacent hives. The inmates of these 
hives, evidently astounded at such a pell- 
mell invasion, did not at first repel their 
foe, and for a few moments a general up- 
roar seemed imminent. Over a weaker col- 
ony, Mr. Smith had placed another tent. 
The stock of tents by this time had run out; 
and in despair, Mr. S., as before related, 
asked for further instructions. He had, in 
fact, under the circumstances, done all that, 
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could be done; for by the time I got there 
thé bees of the neighboring hives had begun 
to apprehend the danger before them, and, 
in consequence, were fighting their invaders 
with as much vim as the latter had attacked 
them at the onset. I told Mr. Smith not to 
examine any more hives for the time being, 
but in the mean time to mow grass around 
the hives. While doing this, however, he 
was to watch the actions of the robbers. 

For two days after it was well nigh out 
of the question to work with the bees at all, 
even with the aid of the tent. While the 
latter prevented the robbers from entering 
the hive for the time being, yet when it was 
removed they would pounce upon the en- 
trance of the stock just examined,in the 
manner I have described. On the third day 
after the robbers had gotten their sip of the 
new basswood honey, by working carefully 
with the tent the work with the hives was 
resumed as before. 

As is stated in the heading, this incident 
is not related for the benefit of veterans, but 
for beginners. To these latter (who prob- 
ably form the major part of my readers) | 
reiterate: Do not, under any considera- 
tion. let robbers at this season of the year 
get asip of new honey. If you find a few 
robbers hovering around just as you get 
your hive open, close it up immediately. 
Before opening it again, use your bee-tent. 
If you have no such convenience, do the 
necessary work with the bees at twilight or 
by lantern light at night. While old veter- 
ans might handle bees during the middle 
hours of the day at this time of the year, 
you certainly had best not try it. 

Again, be sure that your honey, as fast as 
taken off, is put where no bees can get at it. 
If your honey is stored in a honey-house 
or honey-room, it is always safer to have it 
in such shape that, even should you or some 
one else leave the door open, the bees will 
be unable to gain access to the honey. If 
your honey is exposed in the room, and ac- 
cessible to bees, some careless individual 
(most likely yourself) will forget and leave 
the door open. What follows, I need not 
describe in detail. Your first intimation of 
trouble is, that the bees are roaring in the 
air. The high key-note arouses your sus- 
picions. Not greatly surprised, you step in- 
to the honey-house. In an open can of ex- 
tracted honey you find about a peck of bees 
squirming in the honey. In one corner of 
the room is your section honey, uncapped, the 
honey which you had but yesterday admired 
and thought so nice. We have been in 
just these circumstances; and you, my dear 
beginners, are liable to get there too if you 
are not careful. 


CLEAN SECTIONS. 


We used both wide frames and T supers in 
our apiaries. While the filled sections from 
the supers needed little if any scraping, those 
from the wide frames had pretty heavy rings 
of propolis around the edges. and would re- 
quire considerable scraping to get them in 
marketable shape. It is in just the crevice 
between the wide frame and the section 
that the bees seem particularly fond of de- 
positing propolis. As Nature abhors a vacu- 


um, so the bee abhors a crack. This, his in- 
stinct has taught him, must be tilled up 
with his glue. The construction of the T 
super is such that the number of cracks and 
crevices is comparatively few. When sec- 
tions from the T surplus arrangement and 
the Heddon crate come out so clean, it is a 
mystery to me why so many bee-keepers 
have to go and invent blanks in their sec- 
tion-crates, to cover the tops and bottoms of 
the sections. These blanks will form, when 
in contact with the sections, the nicest place 
for propolis to be secreted, and consequent- 
ly thwart the object for which they were in- 
tended. 

THE ALLEY TRAP AS A SWARM-CATCHER. 


A correspondent wishes me to report my 
experiments with the Alley trap, as I prom- 
ised last year | would do. In response to 
this request I will say that, just before the 
swarming season opened, I attached Alley 
traps to the entrances of adozen or so of the 
strongest colonies in the Ilyde apiary, of 
which I have made frequent mention. On 
all hives, whether portico or Simplicity, | 
found it necessary to secure the traps to the 
front of the hives, * toe-nail”*’ fashion. 1 
then directed the lady who was to watch for 
swarms, that, when one came forth, she was 
to fasten the trap (if the queen entered it) 
among the flying bees, on arake. After be- 
ing clustered, the bees were to be hived in 
the ordinary way. Some two weeks after, 
when I went down I saw that about half the 
traps, under the influence of the sun and 
rain, and the consequent shrinkage and 
swelling, had become partially detached 
from the hive — enough so to allow the bees 
to pass in and out, back of the traps. As 
queen-catchers, these, of course, were use- 
less. Upon inquiry, Mrs. Hyde told me she 
had caught two swarms by placing the trap 
among the flying bees, and that the Alley 
trap, with these two, was a success. The 
other swarms, in consequence of the loosen- 
ing of the trap, had to be hived in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

FOUL BROOD TREATED BY CARBOLIC ACID. 

Inthe treatment of foul brood recently 
we have been quite successful; and present 
indications seem to show that we are mas- 
ter of the situation. Our mode of treat- 
ment, as we now practice it, is as follows: 

With a coarse comb—or, better, a wire 
brush—rake open all the brood-cells, wheth- 
er diseased or not, in the affected colony. 
The bees will recap about half of it. With 
a weak solution of ecarbolie acid, spray 
thoroughly the bees, brood-frames, mats, 
and the inside of the hive. To make this 
solution, go to the drugstore and get some 
pure crystals of carbolic acid. Dilute this 
about three hundred times with hot water. 
When cold it is ready to use. In two days 
after the first unecapping and spraying, 
spray again, but do not uncap. In three or 
four days more, give them another dose. and 
so on till the bees have cleaned the * nasty 
stuff’? out of the cells. Don’t burn any 
more colonies until you hear from me again. 
Iam experimenting, and do not wish to re- 

ort the experiments in detail until next 
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Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spir- 
itual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself. lest thou also be t mpted.--GAL. 6:1. 


OuR subscription list now numbers 759. Still 
gaining, you see. 


THANKFULNESS. 
WE are, here at Medina, just now rejoicing on ac- 
count of a drenching rain, followed up by small 
showers afterward. How is it with you, friends? 


THE WEBSTER FUMIGATOR. 
In speaking of the Webster fumigator, the editor 
of the Revue Internationale, published at Nyon, 


the summer, may carry the spawn of different 
kinds of fish on their legs and feathers. Turtles, 
musk-rats, and various reptiles, may also do the 
same. The spawn hatches, and the little fish take 
possession. Birds that frequent bodies of water 
are, asarule, very shy, and thus escape observa- 
tion, which is one reason why we don’t see them 
oftener. The matter is fully discusshd in a recent 
number of the Journal of Fish Culture. 


OUR SWAMP GARDEN. 

WuHiLe every thing is parched up with the 
drought, it is refreshing indeed to have one little 
plot of ground that seems absolutely exempt from 
drought. This is our swamp garden. The celery 
looks as bright and fresh this hot, dusty July after- 
noon (the 29th) as if there had been a rain only yes- 
terday. The Early Ohio potatoes, planted the 15th 
of June, were looking as bright and fresh as the 
eclery, and more than knee-high, and they are just 
coming into blossom. This wet swamp was ail 
transformed into this luxuriant garden by a single 
underdrain which is perhaps 18 inches below the 
surface. The plants all have their roots in moist, 
black vegetable mold; and without a particle of 
| manure, almost all kinds of vegetables are just 
‘booming. So much for reclaiming one useless bog. 


THOMAS HORN, 


Switzerland, seems to have had an experience ex- , 


actly similar to our own, as given on page 756, 1886. | 


Our proof-reader translates a few lines: 


With colonies of ordinary disposition, the odorous 
air, expelled by the bellows, suffices to repel the 
bees, and cause them to fill themselves with honey; 
but on those which are aggressive it has no effect, 
and the addition of a few drops of ammonia, even, 
is not sufficient to quiet them, 


BLACK AND HYBRIDS QUEENS. 

IN our price lists we have given prices on these, 
but we also state that wecan furnish them only 
when we happen to have them. Well, as there are 
no blacks or hybrids now in our vicinity, we prefer 
not to furnishthem atall. We might buy them, it 
is true; but the prices are so low during the sum- 
mer months it does not pay for the trouble of 
handling. Those who want them should send or- 
ders to the names mentioned in that department, 
to be found in every issue. 

AN INVENTION WANTED. 

FRIEND TERRY’S article has suggested to me that 
the host of keen, sharp inventors among the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS might furnish a man who has the 
time and talent to make a dumb-waiter that can be 
putin any bouse in a few hours, and made to work 
allright. I have in mind an arrangement that can 
be loaded on to a wagon, a good deal as our pump- 
men load up pumps, go in the house, cut a hole 
through the floor, put the machine in in good work- 
ing order, explaintothe housewife how to use it, 
drive ontothe next house, and soon. I presume 
the whole thing could be boxed up and shipped like 
a bee-hive, with printed instructions, ete. Who will 
make it? 


CARP-PONDS, AND HOW BROOK FISH GET INTO 
THEM. 

THE above puzzling question is answered by Mil- 
ton P. Peirce, author of the book on carp culture, 
and editor of the Journal of Fish Culture, Philadel- 
phia. Friend Peirce says that various water-birds, 
in moving from one body of water to another in 


PLEASE remember, dear friends, that our offer in 
our last issue was to our subscribers only, who lost 
money by sending it to Mr. Horn. Wecan by no 
means undertake to make good such losses to peo- 
ple who do not care enough about our journal to 
pay the regular subscription price. Quite a num- 
ber have asked if the amount might be applied on 
_ other goods than bees and queens. We have de- 
cided to allow it to apply on subscriptions for 
GLEANINGS, A BC books at retail prices, or to ad- 
vertising space in our journal, or to bees and 
queens at our regular advertised prices, and the 
latter may be taken now or at any future time, as 
you choose. Another thing, friends: [ don’t think 
I have written any thing encouraging the idea that 
I propose to make good any thing more than the 
money sent to Mr. Horn, in answer to his flaming 
advertisement of bees and queens, express charges 
prepaid, ete. This advertisement appeared in 
GLEANINGS when it ought not to have been accept- 
ed. Of course, 1 have nothing to do with other 
dealings you may have had with Mr. Horn, in the 
way of hives, extractors, giving him advertising 
space, or things of that sort. 


A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRLEND INDEED. 

Two postal cards, which read as follows, have 
made me feel quite happy: 

Mr. Root: see you offer to pay Thomas Horn’s debts, or a 
part of them, at least. L lost $6.90 in cash by ordering queens 
and bees of him, but can not accept payment of you, as 1 can 
not see why you should pay his debts. I hope all the rest of 
the friends will feel as I do about it, and not ask you to pay. 

Sac City, la., July 23, 1887. WESLEY CHENEY. 


Mr. A. 1. Root:--Lam obliged to you for offering to pay me 
the amount due from Thomas Horn, You may cancel mine, as 
I do not think you owe it I think if Horn will let you pay his 
debts, he must have been from the start what you intimated. 

Reading, Pa., July 27, 1887. IRWIN D. ALTHOUSE. 

TI am very much obliged indeed, friends, for your 
kind encouragement. As we do not all see things 
alike, however, I prefer paying those who think I 
am responsible for having inserted such an adver- 
tisement. Especially do I value your kind words, 

| because there have been quite a few rather unkind 


| words in regard to this very matter. 
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CURING FOUL BROOD WITH PHENOL. 

In view of what Ernest has written in this num- 
ber, I feel as if I individually owed an apology to 
the friends both in our own country and across the 
water, who have remonstrated because we were 
stubborn in objecting to drugs for the cure of the 
disease. It has been mostly if not entirely my own 
fault. I told the boys that we did not want any 
drugs or medicine about our bee-hives. Well, al- 


though we are not at present prepared to say that | 


phenol, or carbolic acid (which we suppose to be the 
same thing) is a positive cure for foul brood, we 
have done enough to settle the question, I think, 
that it has a decided effect on it. Ten or fifteen co}- 
onies of the worst cases we bave had in our apiary 
have had the disease arrested, at least for the time 


being. The bees cleaned out the diseased cells, and | 


refilled them with good brood. This good brood has 
been found, however, in only a few cases, where the 
disease appeared in only a mild form. We have 
done this much, any way: We have proved that the 
acid, for the time being at least, kills the fungoid 
growth, and it seems quite evident that, when we 
get sufficiently acquainted with the method of using 
it, it may prove to be an entire remedy. Destroy- 
ing infected colonies by fire is at best a slow pro- 
cess; and with large apiaries like ours it is a ques- 
tion whether it will kill it out. Where a whole colo- 
ny, however, is thoroughly sprayed with the diluted 
acid, we are inclined to think they will not commu- 
nicate the disease to other colonies. 





E SPECIAL Novices. 


GREEN'S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


The solar wax-extractor mentioned in the last 
issue, is a substantial and well-built machine. It 
is the same as the one illustrated on page 28 of our 
price list. For the benefit of a few of our readers 
who have written about solar wax-extractors, we 





will say the price is $3.00, with complete directions | 


for using them. Cea Ee 


GOODS FOR FAIRS AT A REDUCTION, 


Inquiries begin to come in about prices on goods 
to be used for exhibition at fairs. According to our 
yearly custom we have decided to offer one each of 
the following articles at (25 ©) twenty-five per cent 
discount from highest catalogue prices, on the 
following conditions: viz.: 1. You must state in 
your order, as nearly as possible, the time and 
place at which the fair isto be held (and send us a 
premium list if possible), where you are going to 
exhibit the goods; 2. You will agree to distribute 
judiciously among bee-keepers, and those likely to 


become such, the catalogues and sample copies of | 


GLEANINGS we send along with the goods. 


ABC's of Bee ¢ eee —all you can sell, 
Bee -brush--either kind. 

Alley’s drone-trap. 

Bee-entrance guard. 

Bee and queen cages. 

One pound of comb foundation of different grades. 
Comb-foundation mac hine. 

Parker's and Gray's foundation-fasteners. 
Wire-imbedder. 

Honey-extractor. 

Gray’s or Simplicity feeder. 

One of any style of hive we adver’ tise, put up complete. 
Perforated zinc honey-board, 

One box of 500 sections. 

Clark’s smoker. 

Solar wax-extractor. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HONEY. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the new crop of 


honey is already on the market, we have disposed | 


of more old honey within the last two weeks than 
we had sold six months previous; consequently our 
stock of old comb honey is nearly cleaned up. We 
still have on hand a large quantity of extracted 
honey, especially of California sage. We are sell- 
ing this, and basswood in cases of 2 cans containing | 
#0 Ibs. each, at 7 cts. per Ib., and clover at 8 cts. 


Single can lots, at 7% and 8% cts. per Ib, respect- 
ively. Small samples free on application. Prices 
are advancing all around, owing to the scarcity of 
the present year’s crop, and we may advance in the 
near future. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Stark Co. Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its next regular 
meeting in Grange Hall, over Farmers’ Bank, at Canton, O., on 
Tuesday, Aug. 9, 1887. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 








FOR SALE 


An 80-acre farm in Franklin Co., Ill About 60 
acres in cultivation, 2 good wells, % mile from 
school, 3 miles from P. 0.,5% miles from Co. seat. 
For particulars as to price, address John W. Lillie, 
Ewing College, Ill., or to me here Itfd 

JOHN A. LILLIE, Raton, Colfax Co., N. Mex. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


12 colonies of Italian and Holy-Land bees in Root’s 
chat? hives, 12 colonies in Heddon’ shives. Free on 
board cars here. Hives new and well painted. All 
combs op foundation in splendid sbape. If you 
have any a | to trade write me at once. 1I5ttdb 

8. C. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 


Wr donee (DP DAUGHTERS FROM ONE OF 
Doolittle’s best queens, only 50 cents each. 
Ea kg queens, $1.00 each. 

15tfdk I. R. GOOD, NAPPANEE, IND. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


—FOR 1887.— 


Tested, $1.00; Select tested, $125; Imported, best, 
$5.00. All my queens are reared by natural swarm- 
ine now, and sent out by return mail. Write me 
for low prices on two and three frame nuclei with 
any of the above queens in each. Address 

Ss. F. BEED, 
N. Dorchester, N. Hi. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


Coltawe MONEY. 


Tuts box hasa bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
earry,or it can be packed in a 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 ets. each, 
set up; in the flat, 15 ets. for 

10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.60 per 

1000; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, udd $1.00 per 

hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 

putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 

$300 per 1000. A- package of 25, labeled on both 

sides, as above, 50 ets. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 

ean be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 

course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 

plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
/each side,5cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

. Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
| may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
| labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
| 100; 250, 50 ets.; 500, 75 ets.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohto, 
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6OZ GLEANINGS 


Stanley’ s Little Gem. 
An Automatic Honey - Extractor 
FOR ONLY $10.00. 


MACHINE, AND JUST WHAT IS 
WANTED BY THE MASSES 

Send for circular, with full description. Machines 
sent C. O. D. if desired, with privilege to examine. 


2 G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Y. 


Trt: HONEY-CANDIES sell well at Fairs — average 

wholesale price, l6¢ # 1b.; retail, 30 cts. Mail sam- 

ples, 25 cts. HONEY and BEESWAX wanted on Com- 

mission, by ARTHUR a > 2122 # Frort St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
>” 


OR SALE.—Over 100 colonies of bees, that have 
averaged $10.00 per colony for four years. With 
good loc al sup ply trade. Situated in the county 
seat of Uvalde Co. Correspondence solicited. 
14-l5d D. M. EDWARDS, Uvalde, Uvalde Co., Tex. 


UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Cells built in full colonies. Single queen, 60 cts.; 


6 for $3.25; 12 for $6.00. 
l4tfdb I. GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


ANEW 





‘Wants or Exchange ‘Department. 


" Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and, you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
c ch ange: s. 





W ANTED.—To exckange full colonies of bees in 
&-fr. L. hives, for 75 Ibs. light extracted honey, 
or 125 1bs. dark, per colony. L. B. BELL, 
Brecksville, Cuy’a Co., O. 


\W: ANTED.—To exchange 1 organett, 1 German ac- 
cordeon, for bees by the pound. or full colony. 
Make offers, and address Ss. F. REED 

13ttdb N. berchenter. N.H. 


\W ANTED.— To exchange a Given foundation 
press, the size is for Simplicity frames, fora 
141516d 


bicycle. THOs. HARTLEY, Gilman, Il. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good ah i Sod or foundation. 
Circulars free. litfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 


\ 7] ANTED.—To exchange tested Italian queens at 

$1.00 adie untested 80 cents, and bees at 80 cts. 

per pound, ot a good lever watch. 1415d 
8S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 


\W ANTED.—To ciwanis good colonies of bees in 

10-frame L. hives, for a new organ, western 

lund, potatoes, or any thing I can use. l4tfdb 
. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, III. 


or Remington type-writer, 
or candied honey. . B. TawinG, Hamilton, Mo. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange Newfoundland dog pup- | 


py. four months old, weight 60 Ibs., for Italian | 


bees in L. hives, or thoroughbre -d fowls. 
15d Yantico Poultry Yards, Nutley, N. J. 


\W ANTED.—To exchange for a 2-horse engine, coal 
oil prefe oe a large new Mason & Hamlin cab- 
inet organ, bought from the factory last Christmas, 
in most excellent condition. Send for full descrip- 
tion of organ, and references. A. B. HERMAN, 

15d Burnett's Creek, White Co., Ind. 


W ANTED.—To exchange full colonies of bees for 
pure-bred poultry, or offers. 
le Patt TISHER, Hannibal, Monroe Co., O. 


IN BEL CUI 
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50 C. M. Doolittie’s 
Golden Italian QUEENS Now Ready. 


SOE AERP E eT e #2 00 

| Tested . atl eae a EET ae aa OMG te ba ee Kline hate 1 00 

Untested Sie de eee SUET SHES See he eee wears 50 
Send at once. ‘Stamps taken 


15d L. L. HEARN, Fre nehville, West Va. 


For Sale! 


16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 

Complete, with heater, injector, steam and water 

gauges, ete. Price on board cars, $250.00. 12tfdb 
WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


OR SALE.—From 50 to 75 colonies of Italian 

and hybrid bees in our 10-frame L. hives, with 

the portico projections, or without. Frames are all 

wired, and combs are perfectly straight. Price of 
strong colonies, in good condition, as follows: 


LOOM OT TONERS 2. Ss iS Sei tetas $5 00 
2 pe ‘: oe ih aby gabe tne ee (ety ARES RLS ie 
5 «| oe rs aaalle pai Wek nowee than nae tee 22 00 


Hybrids, in correspondence with the above, will 
be 50 cts. less. Satisfaction guaranteed. Further 
information will be cheerfully furnished. 

A. F. UNTERKIRBRCHER, 
15d Manchester, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Will find it to their interest to write to the Hub 
Mig. Co., New Hampton, Iowa, and learn how 
to keep their honey-houses clear of bees, flies, ete., 
at 815 cents per window. Information free. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. In the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 
Pared to fillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples 6c. 

14 02, Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks g La- 
bels, 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


ADANT’S FOUNDAT “IN FACTORY, WHOLESALE and saan. 
See advertisement in another column. Str 





- Black: and ‘Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For the benefit of trionds whe have black or hybrid g ueens 
which they want .* dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becouse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to Fa d for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not attord higher- ‘priced ones 





I will sell a few hybrid queens at 50 ‘ots. ‘each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. L. B. BELL, 
Brecksville, Cuy’a Co., O. 


{ have some fine mismated Italian queens to sell 


| at 50 cts.. or I will exchange for a honey-extractor. 
W ANTED.—To exchange bees (see ad.) for good | 
bicycle, oa 


Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
MARKWOOD J ERVISS, Maumee, Lucas Co., O 


Tam requeening my apiary, and will sell hybrid 
queens for 40¢ apiece, or 3 for $1.00. Wing Ss 
Geo, L. Ferris, Five Corners, Cay. Co., 


I have a few good prolific hy brid queens for sale 
at 40 cts. each. Iwill also sel! black queens at 25 
cts. each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FRED LEININGER, Douglas, Putnam Co., 


I have 40 good hy brid queens (with clipped wings) 
for sale at 35 cts. each; four to one os $1.00. 
| Queens raised in 1886. GEO. H. DENM 
Pittsford, Hillsdale C ‘On mm "Mich. 
Hybrid queens for sale at 50 cents each. 

R. H. BarLey, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
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Gontents of this Number. | FOR SALE OR TRADE. 
Acid in Syrups................626 ; Honey for Winte ring.. Kaaig cl 2 colonies of Italianand Holy-Land bees in Root’'s 

Fin Phos casts ae pet tb saioer we teeeteeeeee oa | chaff hives, 12 colonies in Heddon’s hives. Free on 
ees and Fruit...............682 | Kettle-keraper......- 0 ‘or | DOard cars here. Hives new and well painted. All 

5 oO on > . 

pace mogelvieis sna Cayenne 0 Sine winds. : 022, 62, 628 | combs on foundation in splendid sbape. If you 
Bees Mixing............ ‘611 | Mitchell Hive................621 | have ony thing to trade write me at once. 15tftdb 
Bees on Red Clover. .. .. 626 Mosquito-hawk..... ~- 7, | . ©. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky... 
Bees Starving inJune.......622 |) Moth-traps............. . 621 | 

Bee-house, Martin’s......... 616 Notes and Queries 1,626 | 

Bee-stabber. ee eeeseesss 615) Nucleus, To Stre ngthe na...624 

Benson Letter. coeeecee 613 | Our Own aany y. . 685 

Blood- poisoning aia outed ade 630 | Paint ...... SRD Ra et i 

Buzz-saw, To Use............ 627 | Puffs, Free....................618 | ® 
Carbolie Acid............... 635 Queen as Ruler......... «024 | 

oe See 622 poposts Discouraging.......6 | 16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 
( Capping Quek Ye snow pores Encouraging... “ ++ AB ' Complete, with heater, injector, steam and water 
C Catal patizee ° adie bie “620 Sawdust tor Pac king, 64) BAUgES, ete. Price on board cars, $250.00. 12tfdb 
( lamp, Wintering. ..609 Sections in T Supers........ 616 WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
Conveniences, Household... 610 Starvation for Foul Brood. .685 

( ‘uba, Again cancae 611 Stinging, To P 34 vent........624 

Hemehihinan a aeration round | UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
Drought in Ilinois.......... 622 Tins, z, a0 penanseh Folde rae e 
red a. Masen.......<:3 “6a a. pee Cells built in full colonies. Single queen, 60 cts. ; 
Foul Brood........ 626, 635 Turkeys, the Thies... 630 | 6 for $3.25; 12 for $6.00. 

Foundation, Flat-bottom...609  Washing-fluid................617 l4tfdb 1. GOOD, Sparte, Tenn. 
Gleanings .... ed aol o's tas.c ORR: Water a inaeia cikiene eRe 

Honey as Lo eee ae 626 Zine Strips... PRR Fhe 











Holy-Land Queens by Return Mail. 


Untested, 75 cts., or $7.00 per dozen. 
per lb. GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, 
sean PDI READING, PA 


FOR ‘SALE. From Selected Moth- 


ers. Warranted, $1. Select tested, $2. Bees, per 
lb., 75e. 3-frame nuclei, with tested queen, $3. Full 
colonies in Sim. hive, $6. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Fifteen years’ practical experience. 

16d CHAS. Mc C LAVE, New London, Obio. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. In the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 
Pared to fillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples 

14 0z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La- 
bela. 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free, 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass, 


CHOICE Italian QUEENS 


65 CENTS. 


«. M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, 
‘Box 31, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 
Before purchasing 
APIARIA elsewhere. It con- SUPPLI ES 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


tTALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 


2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. y 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


N'TESTED DAUGHTERS FROM ONE OF 
Doolittle’s best qhesee, only 50 cents each. 


Tested queens, $1.00 each 
15tfdb I. R. ‘GOOD, NAPPANEE, IND. 


Bees, 50 cts. | 


ITALIAN QUEENS | 


TH\ODD'S HONEY-CANDIES sell well at Fairs — average 
wholesale price, l6c # Ib.; retail, 30 cts. Mail sam- 
ples, 25 cts. HONEY and BEESWAX wanted on Com- 
mission, by ARTHUR ee 2122 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


15-18db 


THE VERY BEST. 


Select Italian queens to breed from, by return 
mail, only $1.00 each. Full colonies also for sale. 
Address at once Ss. E 
16-l7d N. ‘Dorchester, N. H. 


Beautiful Italian Queens. 


J. F. Wood wishes to inform the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS that he is now filling ull orders promptly for 
those golden queens, that have given universal sat- 
istaction to all his cust/ mers the past two seasons, 
at75cts.each. lusera lamp nursery. Do not fail 
to send for my 1887 circular. Address 14-15-16d 


JAMES F. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Sbttd 


ner QUEENS. 


Reared = select mothers. Untested, 75 cts.; 


Tested, $2. H. G. AME, 
5-16db North Manchester, Ind. 


BY SENDING 30 CENTS 


get by frst wail-t HANDSOME BOX °:.::: 
and envelopes R D Sir containing new 
put up specially EO Pen and Pencil. 


dress CE E. ST 
BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, CINCINNATI, Onto. 


ed Sk ed kd dd dd pd od pd oS od dd 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested queens, $1.25 each; untested 65c. each; 
for $3.00. All bred from select imported mothers. 
By return mail.,100 2-frame nuclei with untested 
on at $2.00 each. 

litf db D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. 00., » MICE. 


[TALIAN BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Tested 
queens in June, $1.25 each. Untested, after June 
$4.00; twelve, $7.50. Bees by the Ib., 
2-fr. nuclei after June Ist, $2.00; 
Circular 



















Ist, 75c; six, 
The; half Ib., 50e; 
3-fr. nuclei with untested queen, $2.75. 

free. Address JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
5-16db HIGH HI, Mo. 


HONEY LABELS. o222e%si2:.. G. M. GRAY, MEDINA, 0. 
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- Hoxey Conan. 


CITY MARKETS. 


| 

| WANTED.—All the bee-men who see this ady't to 
send us one hundred pounds of 1-lb. and 2-lb. see- 
| tions of white comb honey, as sample, by express, 
stating quantity, and price for same, cash, delivered 

| in Kansas City, Mo. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
15-16d Cc or. 4th & Walnut St's. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 10@12 —-—--- 


cts.; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion. Strained, in bbls.,4@44 cts. Extra fancy, of 
bright color and in No. 1 packages, 4 cent advance 
on above. Extracted, in bbls., 44%@5'- ets.; in cans, 
5',@6 ets. 

Beeswax, 21 cts. for prime. 

Market very fitm at above prices. Owing tothe 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Aug. 2. D. G. Turr & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS Crty.—Honey.—We quote new crop: 
Choice white 2-lb sections, : 


Dark 2-lb. sections, - - - - - - 11@12 
Choice white 1-lb. sec tions, - - - - 16@18 
Dark, 1-lb. sections, - - - - 12@14 
Cc alifornia, 2 1b. white, . - - - - 14 
7 2lb. extracted, - - : - 2@13 
Extracted, new crop. 
Choice white, - - - - . - - 8@.10 
Dark, - - - - - - - - - 5@7 
Cc alifornia white, - - - - - - re 
amber - - - - - - - 607 
Beeswax, 0@22. Crops of 1886 exhausted. 
July 28. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 


514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Lou1s.—Honey - The old. stock of near-by 
honey is well eleaned up in this market and we look 
for better prices on new crop, which, from our infor- 
thation, will not be over 60" of last year’s crop. 

We quote: Choice new white-clover honey, 1-lb. 
sections, 124%; good fair stock, l0@11. Extracted, 
cans, 6@7; bbis., 5@5%. Southern honey, extracted, 
bbis., 346@4%4. Beeswar,2). Demand good. 

W. B. Westcott & Co., 
108 and 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YORK. Senin. hens bas not commenced 
to come into this market yet, but if the present cool 
weather continues, we may expect shipments very 
soon. We quote, until prices are better established, 
fancy white 1-lb. sections 116 


Aug. 10. 


Off grades 1@2c per Ib. less 
Fancy white, 2-lb. sections, 12@14 
es" 22023. 
Aug. IL. McCaut & HILDRETH BROsS., 


28 and 30 West Broadw ay , New York ¢ ‘ity. 


CLEVELAND. —Honey. —The market looks better 
than for several years. Choice 1-lb. sections of 
white honey sell as fast as it arrives, at lc; 2-Ibs. 
H4@b. Second grade, 138@14, but slow. Extracted 
4@6. Beeswax 25. . C. KENDEL, 

Aug. 9. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





CaicaGco.—Honey.—Offerings light, yet sufticient 
to meet the demand, as the higher prices asked 


keep out = veculations, few believing that it will | 
igher figure. The best grades white | 


touch any 

comb, 17 ¢ in 1-lb. sections. Extracted, 5@8 per Ib. 
Beeswax, 22c. R. A. BURNETT, 
July 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 








Detrroitr.—Honey.—No new honey in the commis- | 
sion houses, and but little has been sold. All the | 


city papers continue to quote it below actual prices 
received. Best white has sold from Sg ee 
Beeswax, 23. } UNT 
Aug. 10. Bell ‘Branch, Mich. 
KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—A few cases new honey 
in market; 1-lb. comb we quote at 16¢; no extracte 
Beeswax, 18@22. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
July 30. Kansas City, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Honey not wanted yet, 
and unsalable. 


Beeswax, quiet: Choice yellow, 222 
Inferior dark, 20 3 | 
White, 26028 

Aug. 10. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 


___ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston.—Honey.—No change in honey. 
PcAKE & RIPLEY, 
Aug. 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
pounds choice white-clover honey in one-pound 
sections. Crates to average about 25 Ibs. each. 

T. CARSON & CO., 
15-16d 325 West Main St. ., Louisv ille, Ky. 








ITALI AN QUEENS. 


Reared from the purest and best home - bred 
queens, and the cells reared and hatched in full 
colonies. U ntested queens 75 cts.. five for $38 50. 
Tested $1.25. Safe arrival and ~~ guar- 
anteed. ARRY G. 
16d Bey Col. Co., 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and BSTAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tibd 














Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and oe must SaY you want ygur ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible fo¥ any error, You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
pt this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
ec hanges. 








wes ANTED. — To exc change a Given foundation 
ress, the size is for Simplicity frames, for a 
manele. 141516d THos. HARTLEY, Gilman, Il. 
\ J] ANTED.—To exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good type-writer or foundation. 
| Cireulars free. 14tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 
\ ’ ANTED.—To exchange 20 full colonies of bees, 
in lots of 5, 10,15, and 20, on Langstroth frames, 
bees are Italians and hybrids, for extracted or 
comb honey. MARKWOOD JERVIS, 
l6d Maumee, Lucas Co., Ohio. 





W*exte ‘D.—To exchange or sell a few: colonies of 
extra Italian bees. P. W. Corya, 
Moores Hill, Ind. 


\ 7ANTED.—To exchange Pelham fdn. mill, 10 in., 
for * Acme” saa sa or cultivator. 
16d a Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
WANTE SD. —To correspond with parties having 
land to sell or exchange, which they know to 
re ina good ones location. Address 
16d . C, CALVERT, Poplar Flat, Ky. 


Wear at exchange one city building lot, 52 
x102 ft., in St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida, tor bees, 

hives, or ony kind of apiarian = Address 

| 16d W. Dukk, Nettleborough, Clarke Co., Ala. 














_ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For “the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid. ueens 

which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 

| charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 

| enough to these queens to poy for buying them up and keep- 

| ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to o those who can not afford higher- priced ones, 








Tam requeening my apiary, and will sell hybrid 

| queens at 35 ets 

T. H. KLOER, Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind. 
For Sale.—Three mismated Italian queens, bred 

| from pure mothers. Sate arrival guaranteed; 40 

| ets. each. CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, O. 








I have a few mismated Italian queens of this 
| season's raising which 1] will mail at 35 cts. each, or 
4 for $1.00. FRANK M. BALDWIN, 

Marion, Grant Co., Ind. 
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